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SERVING THREE GREAT GROUPS 


From statement by Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone 





“It is not without significance that our Annual Report opens with 
the statement that “he Board of Directors of the American ‘Tele- 
phone and ‘l’elegraph Company presents herewith the management's 
accounting of its stewardship for the information of stockholders, 
cmplovees, telephone users and the cntire American people who have 
cntrusted to private enterprise the responsibility for carrying on this 
essential national service.’ 


“There is every reason for the management of your company to treat 
equitably each of the three parties concerned, namely, the telephone 
users, the employees and the stockholders. For in the long run, the 
interests of these three great groups of people, individually and 
collectively, are mutual and interdependent. 


“Nfore and better service at the least cost is as much in the interests 
of stockholders and emplovees as it is of the telephone uscrs. 


“Well-paid emplovees with steady employment; with opportunities 
open to all for advancement; and with reasonable protection against 
contingencies of illness, accident, death and old age are as much to 


the benefit of telephone users and stockholders as to emplovces. 


“A stable and fair return on the moncy invested in the business — 
sufficient to attract the new monev necded to develop and expand 
facilities — is as good for the telephone users and employces as it is 


for the stockholders.” 
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NN 
Well, Here It Is Nearly November 


Bur we have not been idle. There are can Seating Company’s payroll methods, 





some splendid stories and reports ready 
for your reading. There is one on provid- 
ing salesmen with information to give 
them more time to spend in front of 
customers and prospects, and less time 
doing paper work. This report comes 
from the aggressive Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. The article was prepared 
for us by Edward J. Lynch, the com- 
pany’s manager of office methods and 
planning department. 

Then there is another story on Ameri- 


with a batch of pictures which show the 
step-by-step methods it uses to cut costs 
and save time. A report on the Business 
Show will also be a feature of the 
November issue. We hate to think of 
November, because the cafeteria where 
we eat lunch has been serving turkey 
three times a week since the Trumanized 
meat shortage. We hope to high heaven 
the editorial bill of fare for November 
will not be as monotonous to you as all 
this early fall turkey is to us. 
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write for this 


This 30-page bulletin will show 
you how the guesswork can be 
taken out of your wage struc- 
ture and how equitable wage 
and salary scales can be estab- 
lished in your plant. A few of 
the many topics discussed are: 
@ Job Evaluation Methods 
@ Job Evaluation Report 

@ Developing Equitable 
Pay Schedules 

Wage Structure 

Use of Rating Scale 
Point-Rating Method 
Job Titles, Job Specifi- 
cations 


Cooperation with Unions 


@ Management Position 
Evaluation 


In the past 25 years, we have 
developed a method of job 
classification and evaluation 
and pay determination that has 
proved most. effective in help- 
ing management handle wage 
and salary problems fairly. 
Perhaps we can help you also 
with this difficult problem. 


Write for a copy of the pam- 
phlet today! Address Dept. 
LOA'B. 
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Oriental Morals 


To the Editor: 

“*Gimme’ Is a False God” is a very in- 
teresting article. It could have been 
better if you had dropped the “Are we 
going to descend to the business morals 
of the Orientals. Will Asiatic business 
principles conquer America?” 

Do you honestly and sincerely think 
that you Americans have the monopoly 
of business honesty? Do you think that 
the fact of being Oriental implies dis- 
honesty in business? 

You must have heard it repeated so 
much during your childhood and your 
books print so much on this subject, that 
it has become a sort of creed with you 
that Oriental is a synonym of crook. 
Perhaps you repeat it in good faith and 
probably you write it because it sounds 
so emphatic and conveys a_ literary 
eloquence... 

I will not try to plead for the Orientals 
in general, because we have our bad, but 
we have also our good. What we have not 
is perhaps the very civilized (what they 
call civilized) way or the knack of it, to 
be crooks without showing it. We are 
uncouth in our crookedness. Today what 
is important is to know how to escape 
punishment apparently, not to abide by 
the law. 

I would not like to hurt your feelings 
but your very article admits that what 
you attribute to the Orientals is hardly 
skin deep with your people. We heard 
recently in the papers that a colonel (who 
is not an Oriental) holding an important 
post in Germany escaped to his native 
Chicago with some jewels that were not 
his. We also heard a long time ago that 
Al Capone & Co. did not hail from the 
Fast. 

Here is a text taken from Time of 





September 2, 1946. Elliott Roosevelt say 
he was a witness when his father wa 
discussing the Atlantic Charter wit 
Churchill. Why did Roosevelt as 
Churchill that backward countries wer: 
to be developed? that peace cannot ir 
clude any continued despotism. Is it be 
cause these backward countries are ru: 
by Orientals? And what was Churchill's 
reply? “There can be no tampering wit! 
the Empire’s economic agreements; the) 
are the foundation of our greatness...” 

Will you sit down tonight in you 
armchair and ponder over and analyz 
the implication of this statement? 

Roosevelt calls it despotism and ask 
that backward countries be developed: 
Churchill calls the very same thing “no 
tampering with the Empire’s agreements: 
they are the foundation of our greatness.’ 

Perhaps if writers and journalists, to 
gether with their reporters, would play 
the game and not misrepresent to their 
readers the exact truth, we should be 
living in a better world today. 

We are just pawns—we Orientals pla) 
the game, and we shall be better muc! 
better than some of you.—Epb.C. ANawati, 
(an Oriental), Khan Khalil, Alexandrin 
Egypt. 

Mr. AnaAwati: We are sorry we hur! 
your feelings in our editorial. We ce: 
tainly did not wish to imply that a!! 
Orientals are crooks, because we do not 
believe anything of the kind. 


White-Collar Report 


To the Editor: 

In the Modern. Office Management sé 
tion of your September number y 
describe a report completed by Lal: 
Relations Institute on white-collar wor! 
ers which lists 34 conditions causing di 
content. 
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We should like to obtain a copy of this 
report, which we note is for sale.—G. H. 
3. Bretscaneiwer, secretary's depart- 
ment, Provident Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bretscuneiver: The special report 
entitled, “Know Your White Collar 
Workers,” is published by Labor Rela- 
tions Institute, 1776 Broadway, New 
York City 19. Price, $2.50. 


Rotary Card File 


lo the Editor: 


On page 9 of the August issue of 
\mMERICAN Business a wheel-type card 
index is shown as an illustration of one 
of your articles. We would appreciate 
vreatly if you could Jet us have the name 
ind address of the manufacturer of this 
index.—E. Davison, John Powell § Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City. 

Mr. Davison: The Cardineer rotary file 
is made by Diebold, Inc., 818 Mulberry 
Road, Canton 2, Ohio. 


Getting Along with the Boss 


lo the Editor: 


Our attention has been drawn to a re- 
printed American Business article by 
John Garth, “How to Get Along with 
the Boss” which appeared in a recent 
issue of Pennsylvania Central Airline’s 
PCA News. 

We are writing at this time to ascertain 
not only whether we may also reprint this 
article in our house organ, The Stoker, 
but with a more conservative or perhaps 
less “apple-shining” title, such as “Every- 
one Has a Boss.”—Dean D. McKinney, 
editor and assistant to personnel director, 
The Standard Stoker Company, Inc., 
rie, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McKinney: We are glad to grant 
permission to reprint this article. 


Wants to Reprint “ Gimme” 


To the Editor: 


Your editorial in the July issue of 
\merIcAN Business on “‘Gimme’ Is a 
False God” has very greatly impressed 
iis. Would: you have any objection to our 
reproducing this in some future issue of 
our Newsletter?—Grorce I. Wuirratcn, 
industrial economist, Tennessee State 
Planning Commission, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Mr. WuittatcH: We are glad to have 
you reprint the “Gimme” editorial. 


Payroll Computer Address 


To the Editor: 


We have been trying to find the address 
of The Meilicke Company, in Chicago, 
which manufactures a precalculated pay- 
roll computer. 

We shall appreciate it very much if 
you can tell us where to get in touch 
with them.—Paut Weaver, Royal Heat- 
ers, Inc., Alhambra, California. 


Mr. Weaver: The address of Meilicke 
Systems, Inc., is 3458 N. Clark Street, 
Chicago 13. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK IN ENGLAND — Over 800 branches 


of the Westminster Bank in England use Burroughs machines. 


The illustration shows a fully mechanized branch in the Midlands. 
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WHEREVER YOU G0- 
YOU SEE BURROUGHS M 


Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 





ACHINES 





One reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you 
go is that Burroughs has always been first in meeting the new 
and changing needs of business and industry with machines 
of advanced design, construction and operation. Today, 
research into customers’ future requirements—carried on 

in close cooperation with business men the world over— 
continues at an accelerated pace. More trained, experienced 
engineers and scientists are employed on research and 
product development than at any other time in company 
history. This aggressive, forward-looking program is your 
best assurance that Burroughs will continue to be first in 
machines ... in counsel . . . in service. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY -_ DETROIT 32 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES *« NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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TMM Hi Business 


Smear Business tactics of 
politicians, bureaucrats, labor 
leaders, some university profes- 
sors, and others who ought to know 
better, are hurting every phase of 
business progress. Antitrust suits, 
some of them apparently begun for 
no more reason than that a com- 
pany is large and has attracted a 
large volume of business, are due 
to be filed soon. Others have just 
heen filed. No business which has 
attained a position of leadership 
seems safe from these attacks. If 
the politicians and bureaucrats 
could only realize that nothing is 
so powerful a motive to “turn the 
rascals out” as a stretch of unem- 
ployment, they 
careful in their attempts to smear 


might be more 
lusiness. 


Big Business was one of the 
reasons why we won the war. Of 
course we know many groups claim 
their own particular contribution 
was the thing that turned our mis- 
fortunes of 1941-1942 into vic- 
tory. France is a country of little 
husinesses; it was tragically im- 
potent when it came face to face 
with the German war machine. It 
is possible that, without our big 
husiness enterprises, we would still 
he fighting with our backs to the 
wall, trying vainly to produce 
cnough of the implements of war to 
save our country. Now that vic- 
tory is won, we seem determined to 
smear everybody who made _ the 
tools of victory. If these attacks 
continue, business may be made to 
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pay such a penalty that employ- 
ment will dwindle; and people out 
of work are quick to vote the party 
in power out of power. If you 
Herbert 


don’t believe it, ask 


Hoover. 


Henry Agard Wallace, 
deposed Secretary of Commerce, 
had this “little business” complex. 
He seemed to think that a business 
smart enough to grow big had to be 
wicked. Most of the attention he 
gave to the Department of Com- 
merce was largely concerned with 
what he thought would help little 
business. We know this is good 
politics, and no one wants to see 
little business thrive more than we 
do, but Wallace ought to have had 
more sense than to add fuel to the 
blaze of hatred for big business 
which some of his friends tried to 
keep burning. As we have said so 
many times in these pages, big 
business and little business need 
each other, are dependent upon one 
another, and one cannot prosper 
without the other prospering. Per- 
haps this simple fact is so simple 
and so true the politicians can’t 


understand it. 


Profitless Prosperity is be- 
ing talked of again by some ob- 
They 
there is no such thing as profitless 
When 


prosperity ceases. We had such a 


servers. should remember 


prosperity. profits cease, 
period in the late 1920’s when 
business seemed to be booming, but 
profits were difficult to achieve. As 


we all know, the 1929 debacle was 
partly the result of business being 
unable to carn a profit on what it 
did, therefore it was unable to ex 
pand or even maintain employ 
ment. Let’s have less talk about 
profitless prosperity, and a better 
understanding of the fact that if 
labor continues to demand more 
pay for less production, then pro- 
duction will soon become unprofit- 
able. When that happens, the “No 
Help Wanted” signs will begin to 
appear everywhere in place of the 
present “Help Wanted” signs. 


Maxwell V. Miller has just 
been elected president of Royal 
Typewriter Company. Mr. Miller 
began with the company 25 years 
ago as a junior salesman, and has 
been a branch manager, eastern 
sales manager, and general man- 
ager. He was elected vice president 
in charge of sales in 1937. Many of 
the company’s aggressive policies 
were planned and supervised by 
Mr. Miller, and there can be little 
doubt that, under his leadership, 
the company will continue its ag 


gressive sales policies. 


W. Averell Harriman, 
our new Sceretary of Commerce, 
has had a rare combination of ex 
perience. Son of the famed rail 
road builder, he inherited millions 
which he might have used to be- 
come an international playboy. 
But he liked business and industry 
and railroading. The first summer 
after his graduation from Yale he 
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FLUORESCENT ? 


Sure I want G-E’s 
new 4500 white! 






And now it’s available in all the G-E Fluorescent lamp sizes. 


You will find that General Electric 4500 white means 
more than just the name for a new color! 








Coming between 3500 white and 6500 daylight, it 
brings better color discrimination, warmth—makes 
things look more natural for most people! 







Added to the regular white and daylight fluores- 
cent lamps, G-E 4500 white answers a growing 
demand for a fluorescent light with wider use- 
fulness, eye comfort. Here’s another product 
of G-E lamp research, always aimed at 
making G-E lamps Stay Brighter Longer ! 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL € ELECTRIC 
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spent working as a section hand of 
his father’s Union Pacific. He has 
never lost interest in that prop- 
erty, and was one of the leaders in 
udvocating the streamlined pas- 
senger trains which have done so 
nuch to increase passenger traffic 
between Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Portland. With his 
other he organized W. A. Harri- 
man and Company, an important 
financial organization. He is a 
lirector in many companies, board 
‘chairman of Pacific, a 
lirector of Illinois Central Lines. 
Although a Republican in his early 
life, Mr. Harriman began voting 


Union 


Democratic when Alfred Smith ran 
for the Presidency. Under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt he held many im- 
portant posts, which culminated in 
his appointment as Ambassador to 
Great Britain. He has held several 
advisory positions with the De- 
partment of Commerce. Men close 
to him seem to think he will revi- 
talize the Commerce Department 
which has been neglected ever since 
Herbert Hoover was defeated. 


Gamble Skogmo Inc., 
the $110,000,000-a-year chain 
store, is experimenting with the 
shopping center type of retail 
operation. At Lake Street and 
Bloomington Avenue, Minneapo- 
lis, the company recently opened 
a one-stop store in which an entire 
family may be outfitted with cloth- 
ing; and all types of furniture may 
be purchased, as well as automo- 
bile accessories and _ supplies, 
sporting goods, paint, wallpaper, 
hardware, food, and electrical ap- 
pliances. Part of the shopping 
center is a drug store, long estab- 
lished in the neighborhood. The 
drug store has been completely 
modernized and employs eight 
prescription pharmacists. A 250- 
car parking lot is behind the store, 
and three entrances lead from the 
lot to the store, in addition to two 
street entrances. The company an- 
nounces this is not necessarily a 
forerunner of similar stores, but if 
tests prove the store to be the an- 
swer to community needs, more will 
be established. 
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H. J. Heinz Company, 
one of the nation’s largest food 
progessors and merchandisers, is 
offering 200,000 shares of new 
common stock and 100,000 shares 
of preferred. Interesting part of 
‘he announcement is the company 
declares that, up to the present, 
its expansion has always been 
financed out of earnings. But, ac 
cording to a company statement, 
“During recent years, however, the 
government tax structure has 
made it increasingly difficult to 
retain a sufficiently large part of 
earnings to finance entirely our 
expansion of factory facilities, 
warehouse space, and inventories.” 
That’s what a “soak the rich” tax 
policy does — makes it “increas- 
ingly difficult” to finance expansion 
which creates new jobs. We think 
the phrase “increasingly difficult” 
is a masterpiece of understatement. 
Most businesses find it impossible 
to finance expansion out of eari- 


ings with today’s tax laws. 


Rock Island 


new Chicago-California train be- 


is putting on a 


ginning October 6 to be called The 
Imperial in honor of the Imperial 
Valley which it will serve in connec- 
tion with Southern Pacific. Run- 
ning time will be 5234 hours, 
somewhat slower than the extra 
fare Chief, Super Chief, and City 
of Los Angeles, the other leading 
Chicago to Los Angeles trains. 
This gives the Rock Island-South- 
ern Pacific three 
through trains between Los Ange- 
les and Chicago and will, we hope, 
relieve the congestion which has 
existed between these cities for 
several years. The train will make 
connections with the Rock Island 
Twin Star Rocket from Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul at Kansas City. 


combination 


Union Pacific is inaugurating 
more frequent departures of its 
famed fleet of “city” trains. City 
of Los Angeles will leave Chicago 
every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday; arrive at Los Angeles 
every Wednesday, Friday, and 
Sunday; they leave Los Angeles 
on the same days, as well. City of 


San Francisco will also have three 
departure dates each week ; former 
service was only 9 times monthly. 
City of Portland will offer more 
frequent service, with 12 depar- 
tures monthly from both Chicago 
and Portland. 


Illinois Central is speeding up 
its famed Panama Limited, New 
Orleans-Chicago train, departing 
Chicago at 5:00 p.m. instead of 
3:15, as formerly. The Chicago-St. 
Louis Green Diamond and Day- 
light Special will be wholly Diesel- 
ized, to make round trips daily, 50 
minutes 
formerly. The Chickasaw, Mem- 
phis-St. 
leave and arrive earlier. Several 


faster each way than 


Louis night train, will 
other improvements are under way 
and more streamlined equipment 
will be added as soon as available. 


C. E. Wilson, General Motors 
president, reports that in July 
1946 the company had 323,496 
people on its payrolls. In Septem- 
ber 1941 the company had 265,000 
people employed. Now here comes 
the shocker: The company is pro- 
ducing about half as many cars 
today as it did in 1941, yet it has 
58,496 more people to pay. Can 
the unions tell the company how to 
make money this way? We often 
wonder how much more of the pres- 
ent beating industry is taking can 
be endured without bankruptcy? Is 
it any wonder stocks are going 


down? 


Big vs. Small Companies 
seems to us to be an idle argument. 
There is room for all sorts of big 
companies and big businesses in 
this great country of ours. Every 
editor of a business magazine is 
accustomed to receiving letters 
which read something like this: 
“Please cancel my subscription. 
All your articles are about big 
company affairs and, as we are 
only a small company, we are no 
longer interested in reading your 
esteemed journal.” Here is the way 
we look at it: A big company is 
nothing but a small company 
whose owners had big ideas. 


~ 











Frequent and often unnecessary turnover of per- 
sonnel is one of the most costly items in any 
business operation. Dr. Humm, pictured here, 
has been personnel consultant to a number of 
national industries. In this interview he points 
out how the maladjusted worker often sabotages 
an otherwise efficient personnel organization and 
reports on expense saving personnel methods 


Building a Sound 
Personnel Policy 


Facts Furnished to Eugene Whitmore 


BY DONCASTER G. HUMM, Ph.D. 


NE out of every eleven em- 

ployees or better than 9 per 
cent in every organization have 
such serious temperamental diffi- 
culties that it would pay the em- 
ployer to retire them, to discharge 
them, or to transfer them to posi- 
tions where contacts with other 
employees would be limited.” 

This statement by Dr. Humm 
is based on his organization’s ex- 
perience in testing nearly two mil- 
lion workers in almost every line of 
business and in every part of the 
country. 

“If I have any criticism of man- 
agement at all,” says Dr. Humm, 
“it is that management is too 
kind. Most management men find 
it extremely painful to discharge 
an employee. It is the most dis- 
agreeable task any boss ever has 
to perform. Because it is so dis- 
tasteful to him to discharge an em- 
ployee, every organization — is 
saddled with an unnecessarily 
large number of people who are 


8 


actual or potential troublemakers. 

“One troublemaker can disrupt 
and upset a surprisingly large 
number of people. In one organiza- 
tion after another where we have 
conducted tests, we have found all 
the trouble comes from a very few 
people—at times, only one or two 
people. These people create so 
much trouble it is impossible for 
the other good and well-adjusted 
workers to disentangle themselves 
from the snarls created by the 
few.” 

Before any management can 
begin to smooth out the difficulties 
in an organization and set up a 
sound personnel policy, it is neces- 
sary for it to understand fully the 
types that create the trouble. We 
asked Dr. Humm to tell us in 
strictly layman language who these 
troublemakers are. He agreed to 
leave out the 12-dollar words, 
used by most psychiatrists, and to 
explain briefly the different types 
of persons who are most likely to 


breed trouble in an organization 

First, we have the Paranoid 
type. There is an old saying about 
this fellow to the effect, “You 
can tell a paranoiae a block away. 
but vou can’t tell him much.” He 
is truculent. He always feels some 
body is abusing him. 

Every executive knows this typ: 
from long experience. It is not 
easy to spot him when he needs to 
make a good impression. If it wer 
not for his ability to create a tem 
porarily favorable impression, no 
one would hire him. But he has 
considerable skill in convincing « 
prospective employer, or a pei 
sonnel man, that he is just thi 
person to hire. 

This fellow 
may have skill and ability, but lv 
will stir up trouble with almos 


the paranoiac 


every person with whom he comes 
in contact. He is always ready t 
fight. At times, if he is otherwis: 
well integrated, he will fight fo: 
high principles and for progres 
sive ideas. But he is always looking 
for a fight because he feels ever) 
hand is turned against him. 

No studies have ever been mad 
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which are complete enough to de- 
termine the incidence of his type 
in the general run of human beings. 
But he is likely to be the most 
numerous of all the maladjusted 
people in any organization. 

Next likely to 
countered in the average organiza- 
tion is the Anti-social type. An 
anti-social who has inferior ethics 


most be en- 


is the cashier who dips into the 
company till after a long record of 
honest work and good behavior. 
People of the anti-social type 
who have inferior ethics are often 
the mechanics who steal fellow 
workers’ tools. They do not steal! 
those tools if there is much chance 
of getting caught. They are un- 
able to meet a personal crisis, and 
when some trouble such as debts 
or the 


money hits them, they turn to dis- 


strong desire for more 


honesty. 


“There our 


records,” Dr. Humm says, “where 


are cases among 
we have warned employers that 
such people are in their employ, 
only to be told the person in ques- 
tion has a practically perfect 5- 
year record. Our answer is, ‘Well, 
in the next 5 years he will cause 
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trouble.’ Experience usually proves 
we are right. 
“The 


along for years without trouble, 


anti-social type will go 


then embezzle, steal, or cheat be- 


cause he cannot’ muster — the 
strength to meet a crisis. Almost 
everybody knows of the case of the 
church-choir, Sunda y-school super 


kind 


man, who worked in a 


father, family 
bank for 


years, then suddenly was caught 


intendent, 


embezzling.” 
We 


further, 


need not diseuss him 


because the hazard he 
brings to any organization which 
employs him is obvious. The thing 
to do is to find him, if he is in an 
organization, then take steps te 
prevent his going wrong. 

The third type found most fre 
quently is the Emotionally Un- 
This 


cident prone. He blows up under 


stable person. fellow is ac- 


strain, to use a common term. 
Emotionally unstable persons are 


fail 


when most sorely needed. We have 


not calm under fire and will 


found people of this type in certain 


organizations, who were almost 


wholly responsible for a bad acci- 


dent record. Eliminating the emo 


tionally unstable people from jobs 
such as truck or bus driving will 
almost invariably improve — the 
safety record. 

Next the list of 
undesirable employees comes the 
Impractical Idealist. He is likely 
to be shy and bashful. He works 
better 


people. Some impractical idealists 


and fourth in 


with things than with 


are almost terrified in large 
groups, or when asked to assume 
responsibilities which mean con 
stant contact with many other 
people. Some of them make good 
research men. 

Now come the psychoneurotic 
cases. Dr. Humm is quick to em 
phasize that they are not nearly so 
thinks. 


Perhaps all the publicity given 


numerous as the public 
them by the Armed Services has 
made us think they are numerous. 
Actually they are not numerous. 
The worst cases are to be found in 
the State hospitals over the coun- 
Even mild cases, relatively 
but 
are occasionally found in business. 
They are difficult to work with and 
may be poorly adjusted. 

Now that 


try. 


harmless, are not numerous, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Slick Airways cargo-carrier unloading merchandise for Joske’s department store, flown from Newark to San Antonio, 
Texas—one of three flights scheduled weekly. Retailers of perishable or seasonable goods are largest users of air freight 


Expanded Markets 
By Air Freight 





Suppliers, retailers, and the aviation industry alike 
are watching the progress of Slick Airways, the Fly- 
ing Tiger line of National Skyway Freight, and other 
small but rapidly growing organizations for a key 
to the promising future development of freight by air 





BY RUEL McDANIEL 


peal a C-46E Curtis 
Commando twin-engined trans- 
port, converted to all-freight haul- 
age, took off from a flying field in 
Michigan with a load of blue- 
berries. The berries had been picked 
early that morning, full ripe and 
dew covered. They were in the 
plane and the motors were turning 
over by 10 o’clock. 

That afternoon, before store 
closing time, the Handy-Andy 
grocery chain in San Antonio, 
Texas, was selling these same dew- 
fresh blueberries to San Antonio 
housewives. 

What was just as important, 
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the price charged for the fresh 
berries was no higher than if they 
had come down by refrigerated ex- 
press car. Obviously, the quality 
was far better. 

Delivering this shipload of blue- 
berries from Michigan to Texas 
was a mere routine run for “that 
Slick boy” and his associates who 
operate Slick Airways, Inc., with 
headquarters in San Antonio. 

This company is an exclusive 
contract air freight carrier. It 
hauls no passengers, no mail, no 
express. It carries only “bulk” 
freight—at charges on a level with 
or below the rates Railway Express 


charges for the same commodities. 

The progress of Slick Airways 
is being watched nationally with 
equal interest by both the trans- 
portation industry and “big 
money.” It probably is setting a 
pattern for air freight transporta- 
tion of the future. 

Slick Airways, Inc., with ten 
large twin-motored transport 
planes in service, capitalized at 
$1,120,000 fully paid in, is one of 
three major air freight hauling 
concerns in the country. 

The company is a growing sym- 
bol of the transition of air 
freight transportation from the 
“tramp” 
freighting operation to a fully 


one-plane, one-man, 
financed, well-organized transpor- 
tation entity, operating on con- 
tract with regular customers and 
flying on elastic schedules to fit 
customers’ needs. 

The Slick organization is the 
first air freight concern in the 
nation to apply to the Civil Aero- 
Board for 


operate over designated freight 


nautics permits to 


lines by regular schedules as a 
common carrier. Heading the Slick 
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Earl Slick, 25-year-old head of Slick 
Airways, Inc. RIGHT: Freight is being 
stored in Newark for flight to Texas. 
LOWER RIGHT: Slick plane loaded 
with 10,500 pounds of cantaloupes is 
in flight from Texas’ Rio Grande Val- 
ley to Chicago. Mechanic formerly 
checked temperature, but now pilot’s 
instrument board shows readings 


urganization is 25-year-old Earl 
Slick, of the Slick oil family, a 
former Army air transport pilot 
and administrative officer. 

The idea for the present freight 
service originated during the war, 
when young Lieutenant Slick and 
Colonel Samuel C. Dunlap III, 
also of the ATC, were working to- 
gether in Army air transport ac- 
tivities. They discussed the future 
possibilities of air freighting, at 
length, many times during the war. 
The more they saw and learned of 
the Army’s tremendous air trans- 
port accomplishments, the more 
firmly they were convinced of the 
possibilities of air freighting as a 
civilian business. 

Finally, both were released froin 
active Army duties. Almost im- 
mediately they began taking steps 
to convert their Army service talks 
into concrete activity. They 
formed the corporation in Decem- 
ber 1945, with Earl Slick as presi- 
dent and Samuel Dunlap as execu- 
tive vice president. They started 
the arduous task of setting up the 
freight carrier enterprise. 

They began hiring specialists in 
all phases of the intricate opera- 
tions of a major freighting enter- 
prise. They purchased ten former 
Army transport planes—nine from 
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the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


poration and one from an indivi 
dual owner. All were C-46E Curtis 
Commandos. All were converted in 
to bulk freight hauling ships, each 
with a pay-load capacity of 11,000 
pounds. 

They leased an entire former 
Army airfield from the City of San 
Antonio, including about a dozen 
buildings, and runways built for 
the use of transport ships. They 


gathered together traffic experts, 
engineers, transport pilots, me- 
chanics who had worked on similar 
planes in the Army or Navy, a 
meteorologist, and a group of office 
workers and branch managers. 

In March a Slick plane took off 
with the company’s first contract 
air cargo. During that first month, 
the company hauled freight total- 
ing a little over 57,000 revenue 
ton-miles. The (Continued on page 48) 
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It often required more than a week to handle back 
orders and bill customers on partial shipments before 
the Chain Belt Company, of Milwaukee, installed 
its new system of order billing. Reducing paper 
work now helps to bring prompt payment of invoices 





BY GEORGE E. TOLES 


HE Chain Belt Company, Mil- 

waukee, speeds deliveries and 
customers’ payments, and enjoys 
an estimated clerical saving of 
$10,500 annually through use of 
a Ditto one-writing order and in- 
voice plan. 


Chain Belt 


vevor belts, concrete mixers, indus- 


manufactures con- 


trial pumps, and other construc- 
tion equipment. Its products are 
sold by distributors throughout 
the United States. Practically all 
products are custom-built to meet 
the individual specifications of each 
order. It is therefore impossible to 
carry a stock of finished goods for 
immediate deliveries. 

For several years the company 
Ditto 
principle successfully in the pro- 


had used the one-writing 
duction of orders for the construc- 
tion of more than 50,000 parts in 
its line. The company believed it 
could eliminate the paper work on 
its back orders by using this same 
method. 

The company’s back-order situ- 
ation had reached a point where it 
required a week or 10 days to go 
through the necessary routines and 
ship- 


bill customers on partial 


ments. Errors were unavoidable 
whenever the description and data 
were recopied. 

Since adopting the one-writing 
plan for back orders, back-order 


shipments are billed the following 


day. Reducing the time of billing 
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from a week or 10 days to 1 day 
pleases the customers, who are not 
required to hold receivable notices 
awaiting Chain Belt’s invoices. It 


correspondence 


also eliminates 
with the 


shipments, and it brings payments 


customers questioning 






One-Writing Plan Es 


for invoices much more promptly 
The number of orders handled 
day averages about 150. The pe: 
centage of back orders has varic: 
from 40 per cent to 60 per cen 
At 40 per cent, 60 of the 150 dail 
orders will require at least 
back order, necessitating 60° a 
ditional invoice sets per day. Thus 
on the average, the company’s i: 
voices total 210 daily. 
Increased volume of work ha 
raised the company’s  averag 
clerical force in the branch offic 
and home office more than 25 px 
cent. In addition to this, the in 
creased necessity for back orde: 
would have raised the billing d 
partment force at a much high 
rate. The 


supervisor 


billing departmer 


estimates that seve 





In a few seconds 12 forms required for an order are filled in on a Ditto machin 
from a master copy. This enables back-order shipments to be billed the next da 
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wore clerks double the number 


ised now would have been re- 
juired in this department if the 
ompany had not adopted the one- 
vriting method on back orders. 
Che total estimated saving is 
=10.500 yearly. 

Chain Belt also keeps its sta- 
ionery costs at a minimum 
hrough use of Ditto masterset. 

The centralized order depart 
wnt of Plant No. 1 in Milwaukee 
wrforms the order work for six of 
he company’s seven Milwaukee 
lants. Here each sales order is 
uterpreted and master typed on a 
illing-calculating machine. 

The master is in the form of a 
Ditto masterset printed through 
‘arbon. The master form repro- 
luces onto the copy sheets. This 


permits the use of inexpensive 
blank paper for Dittoing most of 
the copies required in the order 
and invoice sets, holding the cost 
of these sets to a minimum. 

The cost of a set of forms, Dit 
toed on blank paper in various 
colors, is less per set than forms 
printed on an office machine would 
cost for ordinary filling in, with all 
the rewriting of descriptions and 
other data. 

When the masterset has been 
typed in the order de partie nt, the 
master is sent to the production 
department which routes the job 
and dispatches the copies for the 
shop. From the master the com 
pany makes the following 


1. Customer acknowledgment 
2. Branch office acknowledement 


3. Sales department numerical file 
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By using a magnetic block-out on the duplicator, the Chain Belt Company is also 
able to make production copies of single iterms only required in filling orders 
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+ Back-Order Delays 


t. Production department numerical 
file 
Production department shipping 


date file 
6. Cost department, with printed form 

on back 
7. Stockroom first copy 

8 Stockroom second copy 

9. Packing list 

10. Shipping department copy —sent to 

billing department when shipped 

Ll. Shipping department copy—sent to 

production department as notice of 
shipment, then sent to sales depart- 
ment file 

12. Set of 6 tabulating cards and sheets 

in a small kraft envelope for work 
ing papers on certain orders 

The company capitalizes on the 
flexibility of this process, when 
ever several shop orders are re 
quired for one sales order, as in 
the case of certain classes of orders 
requiring boring and keyseating to 
match customer’s specifications. In 
such a case it is possible, through 
the use of the magnetic block-out 
on the duplicator, to make produc 
tion cop _ consisting of the head 
ing and description of a_ single 
item only. In the same way the 
Ditto parts order plan produces 
an order set, including move 
tickets, time tickets, and an en 
ve lope for route tags. This working 
paper set costs about 8 cents for 
stationery. 

After Dittoing the order set and 
production copies, if required, the 
master is sent to the billing de 
partment for use in making an in- 
voice set of copies, upon advice of 
shipment. 

If the order has been shipped 
complete, the billing department 
removes the master and makes an 


invoice set consisting usually of : 


_— 


i. Original invoice for the customer 


Copy of invoice for customer 


» 
3. Tax department cops 
t. Cost department copy 
5 


Branch office copy 
6. Statistical department copy 
7. Accounting department copy 


This re-use of the Ditto master 
climinates all rewriting. 
The nove ltyv of this plan is in the 


handling of (Continued on page 43) 
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This is the type of IGA store which in the future will sell dishes, utensils, cosmetic lines, cutlery, and other products 
new to grocery stores, at ‘‘cash and carry”’ prices. Manufacturers are carefully eyeing this new source of distribution 


IGA Stores to Sell 
Many New Items 





With plans to sell all supplies needed for kitchen, din- 
ing room, and bathroom (except furniture), Independ- 
ent Grocers’ Alliance moves into new fields and plans 
to reduce selling costs on all products in this field. 
Offers distribution in 4,200 stores to manufacturers 





BY JOHN GARTH 


gooey are being completed to 
put the 4,200 Class A stores 
of The Independent Grocers’ Al- 
liance into the business of selling 
everything, except furniture, that 
is used in the kitchen, dining room, 
and bathroom. 

This means that in the near 
future IGA food stores will be sell- 
ing dishes, 
towels, napkins, tablecloths, a com- 


silverware, utensils, 
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pact line of cosmetics and toilet- 
ries, kitchen utensils, and cutlery. 
J. Frank Grimes, president and 
founder of IGA, enthusiastically 
declares an IGA store now enjoy- 
$10,000-a-month 
will, when this new group of items 
is fully developed, increase its 
sales to $15,000 a month. 
familiar with 


ing a volume 


Manufacturers 
the many merchandising achieve- 








ments in Mr. Grimes’ career wil 
probably have no reason to doubt 
this statement, for Grimes is a fel 
low with a habit of putting ove 
anything he attempts. 

With almost evangelistic fervo: 
yet with a sound grasp of the 
economics behind every move h« 
makes, Grimes is one of the coun 
try’s greatest salesmen of ideas 
After all, he sold many old-line 
wholesale grocers on revolutioniz 
ing their businesses. He has sold 
many thousands of retail food mer 
chants on the use of his methods. 
which are about as different fron 
traditional grocery store opera 
tions as Alaska is different fron 
Florida. 

Grimes’ idea is that the foo 
store should be a one-stop stor 
where the housewife can buy a! 
most everything she needs to ru 
her kitchen, dining room, and bath 
room. He wants these new produc! 
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o be sold at “cash and carry” or 
self-service prices. 

In telling why he has put his 
large group of independents into 
this new line, he says: 

“The merchandising of dishes, 
tableware, utensils, at present, is 
wasteful and inefficient. The mark- 
ips are too high, and the consumer 
s asked to pay too much. The 
ousewife must go to several stores 
to buy what she needs for these 
hree rooms. She must visit the 
rrocery or food store, the variety 
store, the department store, the 
hardware store, or the mail-order 
store. We plan a small, efficient, 
elf-service department in which 
very item is packaged in the most 
nodern manner, with only samples 
of each item visible to the customer. 
The housewife, under our plan, will 
be able to select a set of dishes, or 
a package of towels or napkins, 
with no more trouble than buying 
. can of peaches.” 

Grimes has the idea these stores 
will handle a short line of dishes, 





for example modern patterns, 
well styled, low in price. There will 
probably be only two items per 
package. So, if a woman wants to, 
she can buy two plates, two cups, 
two saucers, and so on, until she 
completes her set. Then, as break- 
age occurs, she buys two more at a 
time, as replacements. The items 
will be packaged to prevent losses 
from shipping, handling, or inspec- 
tion on the store counters. 

Plans are now being completed 
for the self-service sales and dis- 
play unit. It is a sort of merchan- 
dise merry-go-round, which _ will 
display in very compact space all 
the items, except furniture, needed 
for the kitchen, dining room, and 
bathroom. 

Grimes is, as he has always been, 
outspoken in his criticism of the 
methods in which much of this mer- 
chandise is now sold. He thinks the 
manufacturers in these lines have 
failed to keep pace with modern 
merchandising advances; that 
their merchandise is poorly pack- 
aged for quick selling; that the 
cost of distribution is much too 


high. 
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To prove his contention that 
costs are too high, he turns to a 
set of figures on food wholesaling 
and retailing. He points out that 
the old-line, high-cost wholesale 
grocery operation buys a dollar’s 
worth of merchandise from the 
manufacturer, sells it to the re- 
tailer who, in turn, sells it to the 
consumer for $1.55. 

Another, more efficient type of 
grocery wholesaler, buys the same 
merchandise from the manufac- 
turer, paying a dollar. He sells it 
to the retailer at prices which 
force the retailer to charge the 
consumer $1.44 for it. The chains 
pay the manufacturer a dollar for 
merchandise which they distribute 
to their stores so economically that 
the chains sell it to consumers for 
$1.29 or $1.30. 

IGA wholesalers, he asserts, pay 
a dollar to the manufacturer, sell 
the merchandise to IGA stores at 
prices which permit sale to the 
consumer for $1.24. At this point 
in his recital, Mr. Grimes grabs a 
stack of large sheets—price lists 
to IGA retail stores. On these giant- 
size sheets are listed the prices of 
every item handled by the IGA 
stores. 

IGA wholesalers do not send 
salesmen around to pick up orders. 
Instead, the retail members send in 
their orders on these printed price 
lists. What’s more, they do not 
send them whenever they please. 
Certain days are allotted to each 
store for sending in orders. Whole- 
sale depots thus have an even flow 
of work, every day in the week, in- 
stead of two frantically busy days, 
with more help than needed on 
other days. 

“We start saving money even be- 
fore the order comes in,” declares 
Mr. Grimes, with a big smile and 
a friendly whack on the top of his 
desk. 

He says that in the future IGA 
stores will sell all these new items 
at savings comparable to the sav- 
ings they now offer on food items. 
He thinks rapid turnover, small 
stocks, self-service, will provide a 
profit to his IGA members. At the 
same time, it will permit them to 





J. Frank Grimes, former accountant, 
is the founder and spark plug of the 
IGA chain of independent merchants 
now getting ready to enter new fields 


undersell present outlets for this 
type of merchandise. 

Perhaps no other man_ has 
studied retail merchandising with 
the intensity Grimes has put into 
it. He has certain definite ideas 
about what a retail food store 
should be to be most efficient. He 
has found from experience that a 
store 30 by 90 feet should be ar- 
ranged so one walk through will 
enable the shopper to view every 
item in the store, without walking 
back or crisscrossing. In such a 
store volume should be around 
$350,000 annually. “Why, we have 
stores with only one checker who 
checks in sales at the rate of $1.35 
a minute,” he says with a gleam of 
satisfaction. 

For the Class A stores, of which 
there are 4,200, purchases from 
IGA wholesale depots average 
$29,000 per year. Compare this 
with reported sales of a famous old- 
line grocery wholesaler of $2,000 
per customer per year, and it is 
easy to see Mr. Grimes’ figures on 
IGA savings must be right. In ad- 
dition to the small sales, the other 
wholesaler has (Continued on page 46) 
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This striking entrance of the new product development laboratory of the Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Company 
leads to a reception room for visitors and a half-dozen highly specialized testing sections. Note weather tower at the left 


Benjamin's 3-Year 


BY JAMES TURNER 


L’LHOUGH business is booming 
today and back-order files are 

the 

Manufacturing 


Electric 
Des 


Plaines, Illinois, is quietly plan- 


crowded, Ben jamin 


Company, 


ning for the future. It is putting 


into action the first phase of a 3 


vear expansion program with the 
completion of a $100,000 product 
development laboratory. 

“We know that in industry,” re- 
Vice Hoyt P. 
Steele, “a company must either ad- 


fall back. 


ports President 


vance or Chere is no 


Lobby of new testing laboratory at Benjamin, which doubles as control point 
for all visitors to general office and plant, has terrazzo and concrete flooring 





middle ground. In support of ou 
policies, experimental testing and 
development work is a major func 
tion of the company’s engineering 
department. 

“When the end of the war ap 
proached, the management of the 
company recognized that, to meet 
the highly competitive conditions 
of the future, expanded facilities 
for testing, development, and ex 
perimental activities were a primi mal 


necessity. It was decided in 1944 pus 


to construct a new developmen 


quil 


and testing laboratory building. faci 
As a result of this advance plan 
ning, ground was broken for the 
new building 2 days after the wa 
with Japan ended. However, Ben 
jamin’s testing laboratory is onl) 
part of a 3-year expansion and 
development program announced 
last vear. 
Here is the story of how Ben 


jamin is putting this program 1 
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Dominant functional design feature of Benjamin’s new product development laboratory is the two-story central photo- 
metric, electrical, and physical testing unit. Overhanging eaves, special insulation, tinted glass, aid heat and light control 


action and making its plans for 
the future a reality according to a 
carefully scheduled timetable. The 
plan covers improvement of manu- 
facturing facilities, expansion of 
product and market development, 
and improvement of community 
relations. Success of the program 
is equally dependent upon each of 
these three phases. 

The expansion of product and 
market development phase is being 
pushed ahead first, because re- 
quirements for manufacturing 
facilities will be determined by 
standards set for new products 
and new markets. 

Design of the Benjamin labora- 
tory presents a solution to a com- 
plex architectural and engineering 
problem. The problem was to pro- 
vide modernized facilities to meet 
constantly accelerating demands 


for improved product development, 
production, and testing techniques. 


“No longer need a factory look 
like it was founded in 1901 and 
built piece by piece,” Mr. Steele 
said in pointing out the company 
is celebrating its 45th birthday. 

The new building houses five 
laboratory divisions, an electrical 
section, a physical test section, a 
photometric laboratory, an acous- 
prod- 


tical laboratory, and a 


(Photos by Hedrich-Blessing Studio) 


alopment Program 


uct development and model shop. 

ry > ° 

Che new building also serves as 
a reception center, conference and 
educational meeting place for both 
the company and the community. 
The testing unit is built of red 
brick with 


concrete, and 


range face trimmed 


white features a 
large two-story window of heat 


absorbing plate glass. Beside the 


One portion of Benjamin’s 3-year market and product development program in- 
cludes integrated sales, engineering, training sessions held in conference room 
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Photometric laboratory, which is 70 feet in length and 22 feet in height, is used 
to locate test points for illumination measurements of various lighting units 





Facilities for fabricating intricate models in this shop make it possible for 
new products to be visualized and pretested before production plans are made 


main two-story building is a small 
cubicle containing a completely 
isolated acoustical laboratory and 
soundproof room. The one-story 
L-shaped section of the building 
houses a modern model shop, con- 
ference room, and reception room. 

Another functional design fea- 
ture is the overhanging eaves that 
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help to control heat and light m 
the test sections. A long horizontal 
glass window on the first floor 
opens on a curved corridor con- 
taining product displays. Above 
the photometric laboratory is a 
weathering tower upon which out- 
vear- 


door  floodlights — receive 


round testing. 


As a means of controlling qua! 
ity and aiding in the developmen 
of products and finishes to insw 
durability and maximum perforn 
ance, the physical test section ir 
cludes a weather-ometer, a hum 
ity chamber, a temperature contr 
chamber, a salt spray machine, ar 
a vibration tester. 

The Benjamin photometr 
laboratory is 22 feet in heigi 
with inlaid fine zine strips in 1. 
inch squares in the floor to facil 
tate locating test points. 

With its nonresonant sound a 


sorbing walls and ceiling an 
double lead lined doors, the acou 
tical laboratory provides faciliti: 
for measuring sound frequencies. 

In the model shop a wide variet 
of miniature and full-scale mode 
of new products are made from d: 
signs produced by equipment d 
signers and the engineering depar 
ment. Here newly designed pro 
ucts can be visualized and teste! 
for illumination and _ electrici! 
characteristics and performanc: 
The shop has 100 foot-candles 
uniformly distributed illumination 
on the work plane. 

An air-conditioned conferenc: 
room provides facilities for e: 
gineering, sales, and foremen’s 
meetings. This room will also he 
used for training courses and 
group discussions. 

The company’s products ar 
sold through electrical wholesalers 
and through them supplied to 
electrical contractors who serve 
more than 15 major classes of con- 
sumers. The 3-year program pro 
vides for new types of equipment to 
serve these fields and new me: 
chandising programs for aggres 
sive cultivation of these markets. 

In commenting on the new lab 
ratory, Mr. Steele said: “The com 
pany feels it is among the first 
the medium-sized companies in | 
lighting equipment and electric! 
industry to have had the couray 
to make the expenditures for this 
addition. It also feels the inves 
ment will be amply repaid in terms 
of better products, better custom: 
satisfaction, and _ increased 
mand for its products.” 
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These four simplified forms used by a company employing from 400 to 500 people have helped to eliminate much of the 
routine paper work in preparing its payroll. Information on these forms is transferred directly from employees’ time cards 


Skip-Step Payroll 
Writing Plan 





Three years ago the Garrett Company of Philadelphia 
installed a new payroll record system that disregarded 
many conventional steps in accounting. But this 
unusual payroll procedure has worked to cut errors, 
and reduce time and personnel required by 50 per cent 





BY R. F. SHAW 


REPARATION of payroll rec- 

ords has been reduced to its 
simplest elements at George K. 
Garrett Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of washers, 
stampings, springs, and other 
Diamond G products. 
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By skipping precalculation of 
pay data from clock cards, Gar- 
rett has eliminated one entire step 
in the customary routine of proc 
essing payroll information. 

As shown in the illustration, (1) 


individual earnings record, (2) em- 


ployee’s statement of earnings and 
deductions, (3) payroll receipt, 
and (4) summary journal, are 
written directly from unextended 
clock cards. Extension of hours 
and rate for gross pay, and com- 
putation of deductions based on 
amount of pay, are made as the 
records are being written. 

Krom the standpoint of tradi- 
tion, this might seem a_ rather 
questionable procedure. A prelist 
of items to establish control totals 
and to furnish figures for copying 
onto records is considered by some 
a “must”—like turning on the igni 
tion in your car before you can 
expect the car to operate. 

Is this such a radical payroll 
departure? How does it work put 


into practice? (Continued on page 50) 
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BEFORE: Shoe department at Lord’s store before cus- 





























Many merchandise brands suffer when retailers pretest 
customer preference in buying. This article reports on 
a research plan used by Lord’s Department Store, 
Evanston, Illinois, which forecasts greater buying preci- 
sion and need for better marketing by manufacturers 


BY FRANCIS J. CUMMINGS 


University girl graduates interviewed 7,000 housewives for Lord’s to determine 
merchandise brand preferences and customers’ opinions of the store’s policies 


AFTER: Lord’s Vice President Brock points out changes 
tomers were polled and the department was remodeled suggested by customers, resulting in 30 per cent increase 


Customer Polls as 


A Buying Guide 


— the guesswork out of re 
tailing! That is a job being 
effectively done for department 
stores in the Middle West 
Through The Johnson System’s 
service retailers no longer need 
guess. In connection with this ser 
vice, trained consultants interview 
housewives in each store’s trading 
area, and through its research and 
reporting service secures custome! 
opinion by mail contacts. 

Results are sometimes startling, 
and amazing accuracy in gauging 
customer merchandise preference is 
indicated. After following throug! 
with the recommendations of a 
carefully weighted management 
analysis report on customer opin 
ion, one store changed its entir 
line of lingerie and replaced it wit! 
recommended merchandise. Li 
gerie sales increased from $10,000 
to $17,000 the first month. Ar 
other store increased dress sales 
from $9,000 to $16,000 monthly 
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Survey told number planning to buy 
washing machinesand brand preferred 


From August 1944 to June 1, 
1946, the total volume of sales of 
ill departments of a large depart- 
ment store were doubled, despite 
the fact prices were unchanged 
during this period and merchan- 
dise shortages became more acute. 

Another store learned that, 
while 3 per cent of its customers 
declared they were going to buy 
an electric stove, not one cus- 
tomer said she wanted the stove 
this store featured. This same 
store learned that of the 1,200 cus- 
tomers who said they needed new 

washing machines, only 6 pre- 
ferred the brand it was featuring; 
while 815 preferred a brand not in 
the store. The store immediately 
began negotiations for distributing 
contracts for the preferred brands 
of stoves and washers. 

Still another store increased its 
fur coat sales 73 per cent. From 
the first 1,000 contacts, this store 
directly received 87 fur coat leads. 

Over $125,000 in leads for re 
quested new merchandise when 
available plus 310 new charge ac- 
counts were turned in by the con- 
sultants from their first 1,000 
interviews to the management of 
nother store. 

Six thousand customers inter- 
viewed in (Continued on page 40) 
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Facts and Trends Relating to Public Buying Demand 


1. Based on 6,891 customer interviews made by The Johnson System Con- 
sultants in the trading areas of five Middle West department stores for 
the 2 months’ period ending duly 23, 1946. Of shoppers interviewed: 


75.0% er to buy interior decorating iterms— 
4l. plan to buy curtains 
27.6% plan to buy draperies 
14.2% plan to buy rugs 
4.1% plan to buy carpeting 
3.3% plan to buy linoleum 


38.8% plan to buy furniture— 
19. want to buy furniture for living rooms 
15. want to buy furniture for bedrooms 
15. want to buy furniture for dining rooms 
Remainder have miscellaneous items in mind 


28.7% plan to buy radios— 
27. had no brand preference 
24. preferred Brand “A” (Philco) 
6.4% preferred Brand ‘‘B”’ ae a Carlson) 
6.1% preferred Brand ‘*C”’ th) 
5.2% preferred Brand ‘*D’’ Roa) 
3. preferred Brand ‘‘E’’ (General Electric) 
Remainder had scattered preferences 


22.3% plan to buy washing machines— 
21.1% had no brand 


17.8% plan to buy refrigerators— 
- no brand preference 
referred Brand ‘‘A’’ - Electric) 
is 4 oiiteall Brand ‘‘B”’ ( Frigidaire) 
6. preferred Brand ‘‘C’’ ( Kelvinator) 
5.1% preferred Brand ‘‘D’’ ( Philco) 


12.7% plan to buy kitchen modernizations 


12.5% «? to buy ea 
had no brand pre 
F plan to buy attr A ( (Wedgwood) 
6. plan to buy Brand ‘‘B”’ ( 
1.1% plan to buy Brand ‘‘C”’ ( Haviland) 


8.0% plan to oe gas stoves— 
no brand preference 
1 wean wa oa “A” (Magic Chef) 
preferred Brand ‘‘B’’ ( Roper) 
preferred Brand ‘‘C’’ ( Universal) 
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6.7% plan to buy vacuum cleaners— 
f no brand preference 
preferred Brand “~ - 
preferred Brand ‘‘B’’ ( Electrolux) 


0 caathenedl Brand “C”’ (Eureka) 


5.5% ron to buy electric stoves— 
45. had no brand preferen 
34.7% preferred Brand ‘‘A”’ ( a Electric) 
6. preferred Brand ‘‘B’’ (Hot Point) 
2. preferred Brand ‘‘C’’ (Magic Chef) 


2. Wherever scarce iternms are concerned, a high percentage of customers 
ate, Seagees indicating preference, apparently being glad to accept 
any bran 

3. Those brands which have been advertised most on a nation-wide scale, 
particularly during war years, in spite of cessation of production, have 
won a particularly high percentage of prospective buyers. 

4. It was evident from studying brand preferences in different stores, 
representing different localities, that brand preference varies from one 
store to another—due to emphasis on certain brands by local adver- 
tising, sales literature, brands featured by stores, and point-of-sale 
display of brands. 

5. In many instances it was evident from these figures that stores were not 
prepared to meet the buying desires of their customers. Brands featured 
in stores fell far behind brands preferred by customers. 

6. The consultants obtained a tremendous amount of sales leads for 
different stores. Items of merchandise in customers’ future buying 
plans were obtained; also the preferred brands and, where applicable, 
the size, color, material, or model d 

7. The management analysis report not only revealed where merchandise 
brands carried by the store were not in tune with the desires of the 
customers, but also indicated where customers were ready for promo- 
tional campaigns. 

8. From 6,891 customers interviewed, a total of 18,637 sales leads were 
secured. This represents 2.7 items of merchandise per interview, reveal- 
ing customer intention to buy. Most of this, of course, represented 
scarce merchandise for which customers have long been waiting. Much 
of it, however, represented merchandise readily available. 
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Areal relief map of counties in San Francisco’s Bay Area, showing Oakland, Berkeley, San Jose, Richmond, San Leandro, 
Vallejo, and other cities. Population has jumped 700,000 since 1940. The Bay Area has attracted a variety of industries 
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lived there more than 10 years, 
: : es are a little bored with it, to tell th 
A few years ago there was bitter rivalry between cities heat. Wie inleialinn Unie thy 
in San Francisco’s Bay Area and doubts of overexpan- up in the orchards and sand flats. 
sion. A first-hand report of how this was changed and = until today, in Northern Cali- 
why business is booming and population and indus- a See. every ee rl 
: ‘ : : side is in immediate danger of being 
trial projects are marching ahead in the Bay Area  ajtacked momentarily by a bat- 
talion of bulldozers, intent upon 
smoothing off enough of the hil 
side to build a new plant. 
: ‘ENE W TMO] Industrial growth in California 
— ial ain is so great one article cannot 
gin to tell about it. Actually you 











| ee a few years ago youcould — question today and he will yawn could devote many articles to it 
ask a Californian what he in your face. The industrial “fu- one on San Francisco, others on 
thought of the industrial future of ture” is here—all around you. All Oakland, Richmond, San Jose, 
his state and you would start a you need do is open your eyes and Stockton, and several other towns, 
high wind of optimism that would it confronts you on every side. to mention only the Northern Ca 
nearly blow your ears off. And the old-time Californians. fornia cities. 

Ask a Californian the same which means everybody who has Without a word about fabulous 
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Southern California or Los An- 
geles, this report will attempt to 
sketch in briefest form what is 
going on today in what is known 
as the San Francisco Bay Area. 
This consists of the counties bor- 
dering on the bay: San Francisco, 
Alameda, Contra Costa, . Marin. 
Napa, Sonoma, Santa 
Clara, San Mateo. Some authori- 
ties include Santa Cruz County in 


Solano, 


this group. 

A few, short years ago there 
vere people — some of them im- 
ortant people, too—who were bit- 
erly opposed to the erection of the 
Bay Bridge and even more bitterly 
pposed to the erection of the 
(rolden Gate Bridge. They thought 
either bridge would ever pay for 
tself. Yet today the Bay Bridge 
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is wholly inadequate to carry the 
traffic load which must use it, and 
there is agitation for another 
bridge. Bonds are being retired 
much more rapidly than the 
original plans anticipated, and in- 
stead of being a white elephant the 
Bay Bridge is a tremendous asset. 
How the traffic created by the war 
would have been handled without 
the Bay Bridge is impossible to 
imagine. 

The group of bay counties just 
mentioned has a total population 
of 2,500,000 (estimated) and has 
increased by 700,000 since 1940. 
That’s like putting a city the size 
of Pittsburgh into the area; or 
moving all the people of Rhode Is- 
land or practically all the people 
of the state of Maine into the area. 

Population growth, which would 
probably be even greater if hous- 
ing were available, isn’t all the 
story. The big story is that there 
are now industries enough to pro- 
vide the jobs, and more too, for all 
these new people and for at least a 
good share of those on the way. 

There was a time when San 
Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, San 
Jose, Richmond, San Leandro, 
Vallejo, and the other towns and 
cities in the San Francisco Bay 
Area went their separate ways in 
getting new industries. To tell the 
truth, these towns were none too 
friendly, despite the fact that their 
economic futures were all, more or 
less, in the same boat. 

Instead of working together. 
they considered themselves com- 
petitors for new industries. There 
was not a little scrapping to obtain 
various tax, transportation rate 
and facility advantages. In August 
1944, the San Francisco Bay Area 
Council was formed by a group of 
men who saw the area as a really 
economic unit, and that what helps 
one sector cannot fail to help the 
whole. 

Today there is much more co- 
operation than ever before and, 
while there is an occasional whisper 
that certain forward-looking pro- 
posals are designed to help one city 
or section more than another, 
there is a generally friendly spirit. 


So an industrial executive coming 
to the area may be told frankly by 
people in one city that he would 
be better off, find a better site or 
better facilities in a nearby city or 
community. 

San Francisco is so built up 
around its hills there is very little 
unimproved property suitable for 
the modern, one-story, large floor 
space plants which are being built 
today. Because modern industry 
builds horizontally, instead of ver- 
tically, and wants room for expan- 
sion, for parking, and often for 
employee recreation facilities, 
many more acres are required than 
for the old, tall factory buildings. 

Water rates in San Francisco 
and Oakland, where an industry 
uses a tremendous gallonage in 
processing, are perhaps high. In 
these cases, people of these cities 
are quick to recommend locations 
in some of the other bay counties. 

San Franciseo, having watched 
the surprising success of its 
bridges, now has bigger plans for 
promoting the city’s commerce. 
For example, there’s the Apparel 
City, a $7,000,000 multiple build- 
ing manufacturing center, on a 34- 
acre site, 10 minutes from the 
heart of the city’s retail business 
district. Now in process of con- 
struction, the buildings are of mod- 
ern, streamline architecture, con- 
crete and steel, from one to seven 
stories in height. Grounds are to 
be landscaped. 

Part of the plan includes shop- 
ping and service centers, with 
beauty salons, barber shops, 
banks, drug stores, cafeterias, ser- 
vice stations, and parking facili- 
ties. Recreation facilities include a 
swimming pool. A seven-story ad- 
ministration building will house 
offices of sales representatives and 
buyers. Flanking this building will 
be a $250,000 auditorium, spon- 
sored by Celanese Corporation of 
America, to be the hub of all edu- 
cational activities and a meeting 
place for all major gatherings and 
for fashion shows. 

More than 30 manufacturers 
have already signed up for manu- 
facturing space in Apparel City, 
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O'Brien's candy factory, San Jose, California, is an example of one of the indus- 
tries in the Bay Area that is helping set the pace for rapid industrial growth 


and 30 sales offices of leading 
women’s sportswear manufacturers 
have been rented. Five representa- 
tives of the country’s large piece- 
goods manufacturers have signed 
for space. 

Apparel manufacturing is not 
new in San Francisco as is indi- 
cated by such famous names as: 
Gantner & Mattern, Levi Strauss, 
Eloesser-Heynemann, M. R. 
Fleischman — to name but a few. 
The city’s apparel production in 
1945 was about $96,000,000. 

Another huge project still in the 
planning stage is the World Trade 
Center, expected to rival New 
York’s Rockefeller Center. It will 
be headquarters for all foreign 
trade, shipping, consulate, and 
allied activities. 

The Western Merchandise Mart, 
already an established success, is 
at work on a $1,800,000 addition, 
which has already been rented. 
Here, wholesalers and retailers for 
the 11 Western States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Latin America make 
60,000 visits a year for buying 
yurposes, 

Industrial project announce- 
ments in the Bay Area for 1945 
totaled $138,090,928. Announce- 
ments in 1946 seem to be ahead of 
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this figure, but so far as we know 
have not been totaled. Every day 
sees new announcements ; some re- 
ports which had told of new enter- 
prises being planned in 1945 looked 
several years distant; now the 
buildings are going up. 

So great is the demand for 
warehouse and manufacturing 
space that Quonset huts are being 
pressed into service; some manu- 
facturers using multiple units to 
house urgent activities on a tem- 
porary basis. It is not unusual to 
see two, three, or four Quonset huts 
at one corner of a building lot, be- 
ing used while the owner’s perma- 
nent plant is going up at the center 
of the same lot. 

In midsummer a manufacturer 
came to San Francisco looking for 
6,000 square feet for a_ small 
branch manufacturing operation. 
He could find no immediate space. 
While waiting, he talked to his 
competitors and customers who 
convinced him he needed twice that 
much space to serve the growing 
needs of the Bay Area. He then 
started looking for 12,000 square 
feet. A place was found. He 
thought the rent high, wired back 
East to headquarters for advice: 
before the answer was received, the 





space was rented to someone els« 
Further study convinced him h 
needs still more space. One build 
ing which was offered him one da, 
was closed out the following da: 
before he could make up his mind 
Another case: The owner of 
warehouse which had been unde 
lease to the Marine Corps cou 
obtain no information from th 
government men when the spac 
would be released. Suddenly tw 
prospective tenants turned up. 
bidding for the space. They ha 
wormed the release date out of th 
Marine Corps, and knew when thi 
property would be vacant befo: 
the owner did. That is typical « 
the way business, warehouse, an! 


manufacturing space is_ being 
sought today. 
Many established Wester: 


manufacturers are expanding. Fo: 
example, there’s the famed Parat 
fine Companies, Inc., with a group 
of plants in Emeryville (Oakland), 
which announces expenditures o/ 
$6,000,000 in plant expansion 
there as fast as materials becom 
available. Marchant Calculating 
Machine Company, another famed 
Oakland manufacturer, has a $1. 
500,000 expansion program unde: 
way. 

R. B. Hale, of Hale Brothers, 
reports the state of California 
needs 60,000 to 70,000 new retail 
and service enterprises of almost 
every kind. Only a few years ago 
everybody thought the service and 
retail enterprises in Northern 
California were grievously ove: 
expanded. But they can scarcel) 
handle the business offered them 
today. 

We have before us a list of 100 
large industrial projects now 
process of planning, with sites pu: 
chased, and with work begun in 
many cases. Of these 100 projects 
exactly 27 involve more than a mi 
lion dollars each, topped by © 
lumbia Steel’s estimated $25,000. 
000 expansion. 

Next comes Standard Oil’s $7. 
000,000 refinery expansion 
Richmond, in Contra Cosix 
County; Campbell Soup’s $4,000.- 
000 plant expansion on a 15 
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Are you using 
Mimeograph stubless 
die-impressed stencils? 


New stubless stencil—geared to standard filing requirements and quicker loading 


— with your own forms die-impressed—speeds production of factory paper work 











You may have heard about the new Mimeograph die- } 


— | : | 
impressed stencils, but have you realized how much (\ Ya. I 
j - yi , | 
they can do to expedite paper work procedures for aa WM Or * || 
y . mpany? ty Louraph '/ 
your company? ne We 
The new folder shown here tells you about them— —{~ ~ | AP } 
. ae ee Lp 184 A | | 
how they an j C44 | 
‘ = a | I | 
. help make paper work systems one-writing systems f — A Ii 
eid : i ‘tae = ea (VAR, fy 
.eliminate the delays and waste of obsolete forms “TAKA. 
. increase accuracy with all copies produced from a | 
. . . - . . } 
single writing—only one proofreading required * PRACTICAL any | 
. EFF [| 
. .. produce as many copies as you want when you want [8) CENT Way [| 
: J ¢ : . : j r0 HAND j 
them, in clear, clean black-and-white that won’t rE Parte [|] 


smudge with hard handling or fade under exposure. 
Start this new way to faster production and simpler | ; was I 
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LOM PAny. tHitaca gf 


control of factory paper work, systems, routines, and | A.B. DI 
methods—at lower cost—with the Mimeograph dupli- : 
cator. Just clip and mail the coupon today. 


—._ | 
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Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 

















A. B. Dick Company, Dept. S-1046 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 






Send me a copy of your new folder, “Mimeograph Die-Impressed 


Stencils.” 
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acre site in Sacramento; the H. J. 
Heinz Company’s million-dollar 
plant in Tracy, which is to sup- 
plement its large plant in Oakland. 

Other well-known companies 
which have bought property, be- 
gun construction, or have plans 
under way for new or expanded 
plants, are: General Motors, 
General Electric, Butler Packing 
Company, General Petroleum, 
Schenley Distillers, Weston Bis- 
cuit Company, United Air Lines 
(airport maintenance shops), 
General Mills, Leslie Salt, Shell 
Chemical, Fruehauf Trailer, 
Loose-Wiles, Chrysler Motor 
Parts, Colgate-Palmolive- Peet, 
and many others. 

Heavy industry tends to center 
in and around Oakland. There are 
so many branch plants of nation- 
ally known companies that the sky- 
line of the various manufacturing 
districts reminds you of any Mid- 
west or Eastern city, the names 
are so familiar. 

Great areas which were sand 
flats only a few years ago have 
been built up by Eastern and local 
manufacturing enterprises until 
Oakland is a sort of Western ver- 
sion of Chicago or Detroit. Despite 


San Jose 7 


AN JOSE, beautiful, and once 

easygoing little city, 47 miles 
down the Peninsula from San 
Francisco, had a population of 
68,457 in 1940. In January 1946, 
it had 84,650. 

How many more it might have 
had then, or how many more it 
might have now if there were homes 
for the people who want to come 
there, no one knows. Henry Kaiser 
is building 900 homes in a vast 
orchard which begins in San Jose, 
extends to Santa Clara, and out 
into the county, which is an 
example of what’s going on there. 

It is in industrial development 
that we are most interested. In the 
heart of the famed Santa Clara 
Valley, which is supposed to grow 


one in every six prunes eaten on 
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the great influx of shipyard work- 
ers which flocked to the city, there 
is scarcely any surplus labor to- 
day, except possibly a little com- 
mon labor minus skills. Most of 
the shipyard people—the Oakies 
and Arkies—who were expected to 
hightail it for home as soon as the 
war was over, have remained and 
have announced their determina- 
tion to stay. 

Some of the things which are 
going on are typified by a letter 
the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce received. It was from a 
skilled shoe factory worker who 
had spent several years in the ship- 
yards, and who now has a tem- 
porary position. He told the 
Chamber of Commerce to look 
around and find somebody to erect 
a shoe manufacturing plant in the 
Bay Area. He was determined to 
remain there, even though he never 
made another shoe, but would pre- 
fer to work at his old trade. The 
Chamber is investigating to see 
how much shoe factory labor is 
available, and may come up with a 
new shoe factory before long. 

Skills which had never before 
been available on the west coast 
are now at work on other jobs in 


ndustries in 


the top side of this earth, San Jose 
is headquarters of the California 
Prune and Apricot Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. The entire valley is a great 
orchard and vegetable farm. It 
was natural that Food Machinery 
Corporation built several of its 
plants in San Jose. It was also 
natural that food packers built 
plants there. Until a few years ago 
there was not much there indus- 
trially except Food Machinery and 
a couple of big printing plants, 
one printing labels, the other fra- 
ternal literature and publications. 

Right now, as this is being writ- 
ten, the concrete mixers and the 
bulldozers, the carpenters, the 
bricklayers, and other building 
workers are making things hum. 
Suppose we list a few of their most 


some cities there, awaiting « 
chance to return to old jobs. The 
many small plants which sprung 
up during the war to service prim: 
contractors have found other items 
to make and are going ahead at 
rapid rate. 

Housing is still acute. How 
many people leave the Bay Area 
because they can find no housing is 
not known. It probably runs into 
tens of thousands. Kaiser has an 
nounced his plan to build 10,000 
homes in California. There are « 
number of other big home-building 
developments under way in the Ba, 
Area, but fulfillment of demand is 
nowhere in sight. 

Because it is impossible to gv 
into greater detail about the enti: 
San Francisco Bay Area, we wil! 
attempt to detail the expansion 
which has occurred in one cits 
alone—San Jose—as evidence of 
the trend of industry in this area 
Do not jump to the conclusion tha 
San Jose is the only growing cit) 
in this teeming group of counties, 
all of which are just about burs! 
ing with expansion. We chose San 
Jose more because its experienc: 
mirrors that of other cities than 
because it is exceptional. 


Onchards" 


colorful and unusual activities 

There’s the big, new Genera! 
Electric plant going up on a 57 
acre site on Highway 101, just at 
the edge of town. Nearby is the new 
$3,000,000 plant of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation. 
well along toward completion. This 
company will recover, from suga: 
beet plant by-products, mono so 
dium glutamate and other amino 
acid products sold to food proces 
sors, and which may be sold in 
small units to consumers in tly 
future. 

That is only a start: Beech-Nu! 
Packing Company has a $1,500. 
000 plant all but ready to moi 
into. Beech-Nut will can bal 
foods in this plant. Clapp’s Bal 


Food Division of American Ho 
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" How does what we are doing 
compare with what we could do '?” 


A department head in a large organization was asked if he 
could reduce costs. He answered: “If you ask whether we 
are doing the best we can with what we have, the answer 
is Yes’. If you ask whether we are doing the best we could, 
the answer is ‘No’.”’ Given certain equipment that he needed, 
this man knew that he cow/d reduce costs, increase efficiency, 
yet more information, improve overall results. 

Many a man, responsible for accounting procedure is in 
that same position. With the right equipment he could 
reduce costs considerably . for example, the same type 
of National figure-control machines that permitted one 
medium-sized manufacturer to get his payroll out 9 days 
arlier, and much more economically. Or let him have a 
omplete report of yesterday’s production on his desk on 
time each day. And saved him over $40,000 on his yearly 
iccounting costs. All this, and a lot more, might be yours 

. if you had the right National figure-control equipment! 

For manufacturers, banks, hotels, retailers, transporta 
tion companies, and many others, National Accounting 
Machines have opened the way to important savings and 
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greatly improved overall results. They tighten up account 
ing operations and handle the work with a minimum of 
error and a maximum of efficiency. 

And, in the field of retailing, from the smallest to the 
largest store, National Cash Registers are the accepted means 
of recording transactions and controlling operations. 

Let a National representative examine your needs and 
make recommendations without obligation to you. The 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices 


in princ ipal cities 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 


ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Making business easier for 
the American businessman 

















Clapp’s Baby Food Division of American Home Foods, recently completed this 
plant in San dose. Design is similar to company’s main plant at Rochester, N. Y. 


Foods, Inc., recently moved into a 
fine, new, modern plant which ap- 
pears to be more or less a replicé 
of the company’s plant at Roches- 
ter, New York. 

Bowser, 
pump maker of Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, will erect a plant for as- 
sembly purposes, to employ about 
100 people ; Monarch Match Com- 
pany has a medium-size plant 
under construction to make book 
matches; the Warner Press, re- 
ligious literature publisher, has a 
plant under construction; and the 


Inc., famed gasoline 


Liqua-Zone Company is operating 
in Quonset huts until its soap fac- 
tory is completed. 

The L. DeMartini Company, 
packer of nuts, fountain syrups, 
and fruit specialties, with offices 
in San Francisco, has a_ plant 
under construction; and The H. D. 
Lee Company, Kansas City’s big- 
gest work clothing manufacturer, 
purchased a site for future build- 
ing and expansion. 

The H. M. Gousha Company, 
Chicago map maker, is erecting a 
beautiful studio building in a for- 
merly restricted district, where its 
map artists draftsmen will 
work. The company plans to em- 
ploy about 100 specialists in this 
studio plant, but will do no print- 
ing there. 

The 


pany selected San Jose brings out 


and 


reason the Gousha Com- 
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the reasons why several other 
manufacturers selected this city. 
The climate is all but perfect. San 
Francisco’s fogs do not prevail. 
The climate is sunny, but not op- 
pressively warm. It never gets very 
cold in winter. In spring the whole 
valley is one great mass of fruit 
tree blossoms. 

Many manufacturers consider 
that such a climate will attract the 
highest type of employee. In fact, 
one large company now erecting a 
plant in San Jose, reports nearly 
every executive in the company’s 


- national organization asked for a 


transfer to the San Jose plant 
when the plans were announced. 

In all, there are 39 new indus- 
tries which have selected San Jose 
for new plants during the past 32 
months. One of the earlier of the 
newer industries to establish a 
plant in San Jose was Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corpora- 


tion, familiarly known as IBM. 


This company sent executives 
West to select a plant to manu- 
facture and process tabulating 


machine cards and supplies. When 
they reached San Jose, one man 
exclaimed, “This is the place. 
There are flowers and roses on 
every lawn in town. People ought 
to WANT to live here, and we can 
attract the best type of help here.” 

So a large laundry building was 
purchased and converted into a 





modern plant, equipped with au- 
tomatic machinery, and put to 
work producing tabulating ma- 
chine cards. There is some indica- 
IBM manufacturing 
may be done there in the future. 


tion other 

Another new plant is a San Jose 
company, O’Brien’s Ltd. This con.- 
pany turns out a nut brittle candy 
which has enjoyed a tremendous 
sales increase in recent years, and 
is said to have sold as high as a 
million and a half pounds a month. 

Pacific Can Company, Trussler 
Paint Company, Ralston Purina 
Company, Oregon Woodwork, 
Ltd., Beacon Steel Company, R. C. 
Dickinson & Company, are among 
the others that are building in San 
Jose. 

The experience of this city in 
attracting industry may be worth 
other cities in- 
terested in building payrolls. San 
Jose’s Chamber of Commerce be- 
gan advertising in 1943 to attract 


considering by 


industries. Many inquiries have re- 
sulted, and with good follow-up, 
and intelligent service to indus- 
trialists seeking factory sites, the 
Chamber has closed many a con- 
tract. Several large blocks of 
vacant property have been opened 
up for industrial building, and 
supplied with all necessary facili- 
ties, including railroad switch and 
drill tracks. Both Southern Pacific 
and Western Pacific serve the city, 
and _ there 
railroad service to and from San 
Francisco for commuters. 

The unusually — well 
equipped public, 
grade, and high schools; a teach- 
er’s college; and the nearby Uni- 
versity of Clara. This 
means a high type of executive per- 
sonnel may be attracted to the 
city. And Stanford University is 
but a few miles distant. A few miles 
farther away is the University of 
California, at Berkeley. 

As we said before, San Jose is 
not the only Bay Region city which 
is growing as fast as housing per- 
mits. Executives going West {0 


is excellent suburban 


city is 


with primary, 


Santa 


find new plant sites and facilities 
will want to look at many cities and 
towns in this thriving area. 
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.. wih We My lhtre Teak 


Sit down to this handsome new typewriter . .. for the typing 


thrill of your life! 


It's Rhythm Touch .. . the latest development in Underwood's 
constant research to help make your work easier. 


There’s new ease for your fingers in the lightning response of every 





key. In the better balanced finger action. The effortless speed. The 
free-and-easy rhythm of the accurate. smooth-running mechanism. 
You'll do more work . . . better work . . . with less fatigue. Besides 
Rhythm Touch, and many other new refinements. you have all the 
time- and effort-saving Underwood features you've always enjoved. 
Insist on having this new Underwood Standard Typewriter. It’s a 
pleasure to work with ... a treasure to own. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION ... One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Uulldito0d vss LEADER OF THE WORLD 


L Copyrignt 1946, Underwood Corporation 


October 1946 


You sense something different the moment your fingers touch the keys. 
























































Local Interest Helps 


Absentee Ownership 





Decentralization brought new economic life to many 
towns, but it also brought absentee ownership. Here 
is how one town is helping to solve this problem 





BY JOHN F. SEMBOWER 


oh smaller cities, and some 
bigger ones, are worried these 
days over so-called “absentee 
ownership” of local business and 
industry. New Castle, Indiana, a 
county seat town of 17,000 in- 
habitants, 42 miles east of In- 
dianapolis, believes it has the 
answer. 

New Castle is in the tenth year 
of an organized community effort 
to eliminate mere geography as a 
bogy in the relationship between 
its citizens and the people who 
influence much of their economic 
life, through owning and manag- 
ing major business and industrial 
enterprises there. 

This does not mean New Castle 
hasn’t its share of businesses whose 
home offices are far away or whose 
managers live elsewhere. The 
town’s plan is no triumph of 
economic isolationism. It is the 
very opposite. ‘ 

An annual summer get-together 
is the focal point. The town’s 
leaders try to see that erstwhile 
“absentee owners” personally visit 
New Castle, and get to know the 
town and its people first-hand. 

Chrysler, for example, has a 
New Castle plant employing nearly 
four thousand. Fred Lamborne 
and other high-ranking executives 
in Detroit were among the first 
“foreigners” invited to visit the 
town to get acquainted. 

Ten years ago New Castle be- 
gan to feel the impact of the de- 
centralization of production facili- 
ties on the one hand, and the con- 
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solidation of managements’ of 
smaller concerns on the other. 
Branch plants were placed there 
by concerns headquartered many 
miles away. Local companies were 
bought by strangers who were 
mere names in distant centers. 
New Castle welcomed the trans- 
fusion of new economic blood, for 
it reversed a downward trend in 
population. But it was haunted by 
the specter of “absentee owner- 
ship.” The town has a Hoosier 
tradition of friendly informality 
with top .managers, and_ bosses 
knowing personally the people who 
work in their plants, attending the 
same churches, sending their 
children to the same schools, and 


mingling naturally with them in 
luncheon clubs and other groups 

The “foreign” concerns wit! 
new stakes in the community ug 
ally were generous enough wil 
donations to local charities ay! 
fund-raising drives. They did i! 
other honors expected of them ji 
keeping with public and industyi 
relations. But the new imperson 
relationship did not sit easily wi 
New Castle. 

How could these bosses, livin. 
and working miles away, real! 
know about their plants and bus 
nesses in New Castle if they did 
not know the town itself and iis 
people? And how could New Cast 
know them? 

So it seemed natural, back 
1936, for the Chamber of Con 
merce to send a few special in 
vitations to the annual summ 
meeting. That started the ba 
rolling. Attendance at the annua 
meeting, in itself only incidental t: 
the general year-round program. 
now exceeds 400. 

By mobilizing the town’s busi 
ness leaders of the past and pres 
ent, its owners and managers from 
within and without the community, 
New Castle believes it has adopted 
a constructive and_ self-reliant 
business attitude that will make its 
future secure. 


One of the out-of-town management groups which attended the spring meeting 
at New Castle to help solve the community’s problem of absentee ownership 
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KEYSTONE CHROMIUM 
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DUPLICATE INVOICE 
| KEYSTONE CHROMIUM 
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SiH CLERICAL TIME | : 
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KEYSTONE CHROMIUM CORP. 





One great feature of Ditto and Ditto Business 
Systems is simplicity! One writing, one typing, 
one paper original—no mats, no stencils, no 
special skills required—yet Ditto speedily 
makes all the copies needed for the most 
complicated Production, Purchasing, Payroll, 
and Order-Billing routines! No other methods 
perform so efficiently. Ask us for proof. Let us 
show you how Ditto Business Systems get 
things. done. No obligation, of course. 


DITTO, Inc. 
2274 West Harrison Street, Chicago (2, Illinois 
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HERE scems to be a_ rule 
among letterhead designers and 


those responsible for ordering and 
okaying the designs on company 
letterheads to “play down” the 
address. This order is often car- 
ried out so thoroughly that the 
address is almost too small to be 
read; certainly, not easily read. 

Judging by appearances, it 
seems some company heads must 
say, “Well, you were smart enough 
to become a typist, now let’s see 
you try to find our address.” 
Typists probably like to play 
games as well as the next person, 
but somehow the typing depart- 
ment does not seem suitable for 
the game of hide-and-seek. 

“Tf the address is so small I can 
scarcely find it, my first thought is 
that the company is ashamed of its 
location,” said one operator. “And 
whenever no street address is 
given for companies in large cities 
like New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago, it seems entirely too con- 
ceited to me. I suppose they figure 
everybody should know where their 
offices are.” 

Letterhead designing may not 
come under the heading of “form 
design,” yet there are things which 
could be done to simplify and im- 
prove letterhead designs. One of 
the most important is the saving in 
time in typing, billing, and collec- 
tion departments by having the 
address printed boldly and clearly, 
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“Hidden” Addresses 


On Letterheads 








Failure to include complete addresses, printing them in 
small type, or out-of-the-way places on letterheads, are 
not only sources of annoyance, but they often delay re- 
plies, slow up work in typing and billing departments 





BY GRACE E. MITCHELL 


in plain sight at the top where it 
may be read at a glance. Often, 
the same type and design used on 
the letterhead is repeated on in- 
voices, bills, statements, etc. 

Why do most companies have 
their names and addresses on let- 
terheads? Nine times out of ten it 
is because they want information, 
supplies, equipment, literature, or 
some sort of reply to a letter. Or 
they may want to pay bills or col- 
lect money. 

It is important, then, that the 
address to which this material or 
reply is to be sent, be printed 
clearly on the letterhead. If Jones 
and Company of Columbus, In- 
diana, is paying a bill, it certainly 
does not want Jones and Company 
of Columbus, Ohio, credited with 
the payment. 

When a man is fussing and fum- 
ing, wondering why that shipment 
of parts needed to fill an order 
hasn’t arrived, perhaps the ship- 
ment was sent to 1306 Main Street 
instead of 7508 Main Street. The 
address on his order or letterhead, 
you see, was printed in very small 
type on a reverse zinc. It was not 
clear whether the 1 was a 7, the 
3 a 5, and the 6 an 8. 

Why didn’t you get a reply to 
your inquiry you sent 3 weeks 
ago? Perhaps your reply is going 
the rounds of post offices trying 
to find the street address — none 
was printed on your letterhead. 








The post office has gone to con 
siderable trouble zoning cities. Ii 
seems we could all be more co 
operative by including it, particu 
larly in large cities. 

The omission of the state i 
such large, well-known cities as 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Boston, New 
York, ete., is excusable. But it is 
best to be sure there is no other 
city of the same name with which 
it might be confused. There are 
many duplications: Columbus, 
Ohio, and Columbus, Indiana; 
Richmond, Virginia, Richmond, 
Indiana, and Richmond, Califor- 
nia; Madison, Wisconsin, and 
Madison, Indiana; and countless 
others. 

The address on a letterhead may 
seem a minor thing, but it can be 
a time waster. Few annoyances en- 
countered in typing departments 
slow up the work of typists more 
than having to look up street ad- 
dresses. Oftentimes the typist does 
not have reference books availabl« 
at her desk, so she must make a 
trip to the library or wherever such 
reference books are kept. Mayb: 
the company is too small to bh 
listed in standard reference books. 
Then she must go to the customer 
file, general file, or some othe: 
likely place to try to find it. When 
these possibilities are exhausted 
without success, she probably just 
has to “take a chance,” and send 
it without any street address. 
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AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS SINGLE SET 
AND REGISTER FORMS FORMS 
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That’s right, Mister, and a pretty important one, too. 
As a business man with a product to get to market 
promptly, efficiently, and economically . . . you have 
to be a crack business navigator. 

And good business navigation calls for the right 
forms. They’re your charts, compass and helm. And 
if they’re not correct, the movement of your product 
through various departments and operations such as 
purchasing—production—accounting— warehousing 
— inspection — receiving — shipping — wholesaling 
and retailing may be slow, inefficient and costly. 

That’s why it will pay you to check your routine 
order and record 
forms. Perhaps they’re 
outdated . . . possibly 
you're using too many 
or too few. Probably 
several of your present 
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forms can be combined into one—resulting in sav- 
ings of time, labor and money. 

In the matter of more efficient forms Uarco can 
offer profitable help. For more than fifty years Uarco 
has solved the form problems of hundreds of diverse 
businesses—and saved them thousands of man-hours 
and dollars in the process. Without cost or obliga- 
tion, your Uarco representative will make a thorough 
study of the routing operations of your business. 

As an expert on the whys and wherefores of effi- 
cient business forms he’ll probably be able to make 
suggestions for the improvement of your present 
forms. Suggestions that will bring to your routine 
operations more accurate control, greater speed and 
lower costs. So call your Uarco representative today. 
Or write for full details. UARCO INCORPORATED, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. Offices in All Prin- 
cipal Cities. 


UARCO E-Z-Out Forms. Available in single unit or continuous- 
strip forms. Pre-inserted carbons that put an end to the time- 
wasting bother of lining up and adjusting carbon. Copies 
are always legible — kept together yet easy to detach. 
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Customer 
Relations 


Checklist 





Business is likely to pay 
a big price to repair its 
once carefully cultivated 
customer relations and 
good-will, which have bro- 
ken down since the war. 
Correctly applied, this 
checklist shows what is 
wrong and tells how toim- 
prove customer relations 





ITH victory more than a year 

behind us, many customers are 
growing more and more irked and 
disgruntled about the continued 
failure of business to improve 
many of its simplest services to 
customers. 

It is true customers are still 
easy to obtain. It is true most com- 
panies could sell more than they 
can produce or buy. But neither of 
these facts wholly excuses the con- 
tinuation of the poor service ob- 
tained in so many places. 

Granted that the American cus- 
tomer was once perhaps the, most 
pampered and best served spender 
on earth, the services offered him 
by many businesses have been de- 
teriorating for the past 6 years. 

The plain truth is that in every 
line of business there is a big, wide- 
open gate to future good-will, and 
loyal patronage, for the company 
which exerts itself. If it goes to the 
point of restoring some of our 
prewar services, courtesy, and 
promptness in handling business, 
it can scarcely fail to improve its 
reputation. 

Here follows a list of questions 
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which may be helpful to every 
business executive who wants to 
make a quick check of how well, or 
how badly, his company is serving 
its customers: 

1. Are telephone calls answered 
promptly and courteously? 

2. When telephone calls are re- 
ferred to different departments or 
to others to answer, by the com- 
pany operator, are they answered 
promptly the second time? (Don’t 
say “yes” unless you have made 
sure. Try going outside, calling 
your own business, and asking for 
some person or department. Then 
see how long you must wait.) 

3. Is it possible to obtain price 
information in answer to telephone 
inquiries without long waits and 
some impatience on the part of the 
person who answers? Once again, 
do not answer “yes” without a few 
tests in your own business. You 
may have a shock if you try. 

4. Do many important or key 
people leave the office without in- 
structions as to who is to handle 
incoming calls while they’re gone? 





(Photo by A. Devaney, Inc.) 


5. Do key people absent them- 
selves from the office with no in- 
formation about when they will re 
turn, or where to reach them? 

6. Is it possible to obtain accu- 
rate information on deliveries to 
customers, shipping dates, and 
similar information from your or 
ganization? 

7. Even though you are over 
sold and cannot take new business, 
does every potential customer who 
enters your place of business re- 
ceive patient, courteous treat- 
ment? A recent visit to a Chicago 
automobile dealer by a custome: 
with case in hand could obtain only 
a shouted answer from some invis 
ible person behind a ceiling-high 
partition, “Can’t do nothing for 
you, mister. No cars on hand.” Oh 
yes, we know car buyers are pests 
today ; but one of these days a man 
with money to buy an automobil 
will be welcome. 

8. Are salespeople in sample 
rooms, display rooms, branch 
offices, or district offices curt o1 
courteous to people seeking to buy’ 
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OPEN DOORS FOR EXECUTIVE - 













Top flight executives must move quickly. 
To make quick decisions their records 
must be open to them—readily avail- 
able at all times. Hard-to-get-at . . . bur- 
ied facts are like locked doors in a busy 
office. Acme Visible Record Systems 
open the doors for executive action and 
control. Have an Acme system man 
analyze your record needs. His training 
and experience qualify him to make 
recommendations which effect time and 
money saving economies in your record 
keeping. Contact us today—you will 


receive prompt attention. 


ete <3 @ Time-saving plone liséhe Fecota Spier 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


Kemte €isivle Records, Inc. 122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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9. Are letters answered prompt- 
ly? Or does your business still ac- 
cept the correspondence depart- 
ment’s alibi that it is short of help? 

10. Are requests for informa- 
tion, catalogs, booklets, or other 
informative material which your 
company was once happy to dis- 
tribute allowed to remain un- 
answered for weeks at a time? Do 
not say it can’t possibly happen 
in your business. Mail a dummy 
inquiry to your own company. 
See how long it requires to obtain 
any kind of answer. 

11. Are old customers, seeking 
parts or repair jobs, brushed aside 
as if they were pests? 

12. Are letters answered fully? 
Send your own company a letter 
asking two questions. When the 
answer finally comes, it will prob- 
ably ignore one question. 

13. Are telephone inquiries 
brushed off with the old, “I'll call 
you back” excuse, only to have the 
call-back never come? 

14. How do your truck drivers 
and delivery people act toward cus- 
tomers? Better check this one be- 
fore the customers start quitting. 

15. Do salesmen answer inquiries 
promptly and _ intelligently? Or 
do they simply telephone and say, 
“Sorry, mister, we ain’t takin’ on 
no new business now”? It happens 
daily. We hope not in your place. 

16. Have some of your upper- 
crust executives become too busy 
attending luncheon clubs, golf 
tournaments, and conferences to 
contact an occasional customer? 
In many places it is all but impos- 
sible to reach anyone higher than 
third assistant clerk. 

17. How badly is the lunch 
hour abused by the “brass” and 
minor executives? What happens 
in your office when a customer calls 
at 2:30 p.m.? Is he told the man 
he wants to sce is still at lunch? 
This is much more general than 
some executives think. 

18. Is it common talk among 
“the trade” you serve that you 
have neglected the little fellows and 
favored the bigger buyers? Such 
talk is prevalent about many com- 
panies today. 
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19. How about your treatment 
of “will call” customers? Do they 
have to stand in line needlessly 
long periods to be served? 

20. How about the city pick-up 
desk, if you have one? Do cus- 
tomers’ pick-up trucks lose pre- 
cious time waiting while you serve 
them? Would a couple more hus- 
kies in the shipping room speed 
this service? 

21. What happens when your 
own salesmen ask for special in- 
formation, bids, prices on special 
work, or for delivery information? 
Are they wasting time waiting for 
needed information from the 
house? If so, it’s costing your com- 


pany plenty of money. 


22. Are your salesmen promis- 
ing “2 or 3 week” delivery when it 
is reasonably sure delivery will be 
more nearly 2 or 3 months? 

23. Just because nearly every- 
body is paying bills promptly now, 
does the credit department act 
peeved and irritable if a customer 
slips slightly behind? 

24. Is your company long on 
“executives” 
who are willing to roll up sleeves 
and do a little plain, old-fashioned 
work to serve customers? 


and short on people 


25. Are customer schedules up 
set because of your failure to keep 
delivery promises, when it might 
have been possible to advise them 


of delays ahead of time? 








System Speeds Credit Information 


ERE’S how the Credit Bureau 

of Greater New York, Inc., 
one of the largest credit informa- 
tion agencies, enters the picture 
when a customer goes into a de- 
partment store to make a_ pur- 
chase and says, “Charge it.” 

The customer’s name is written 
by the store credit manager on a 
TelAutograph transceiver con- 
nected with the Credit Bureau’s 
main office. Credit rating of the 
customer is then flashed back to 
the store and the purchase is 
okayed. The Bureau rarely takes 











more than 11 minutes to give the 
required information. 

About 3,000 requests of this 
type are received daily. With the 
increase in installment buying, it 
is anticipated that the number of 
inquiries handled each day may 
reach 7,000. To handle this heavy 
demand for quick credit inquiries, 
the New York Bureau has 11 tele- 
phone lines and 41 TelAutographs. 

Today there are approximately 
33 New York stores using this ser- 
vice for immediate transmission in 
writing of credit analyses. 
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telephone No. 59. 





INFORMATION FOR SALESMEN 


The following indicates the buyer's name, what he buys, and 
his telephone number. Call him on the telephone, and if he 
is not interviewing someone, he will see you immediately. 


(Here follows a listing of the buyers' 
names, with their local telephone numbers 
and the classes of products each handles.) 


If this arrangement does not meet your needs, Mr. Young, 
who sits just inside the entrance door, will take care of 
you—or call Mr. H. B. Wright, general purchasing agent, 


NOTICE--IF YOU ARE REQUIRED TO WAIT MORE THAN TEN 
MINUTES FOR AN INTERVIEW, PLEASE DIAL TEL. NO. 59. 








A New Note in Industrial 
Buying Procedures 


FRAMED notice in substan- 

tially the form shown on this 
page hanging beside a private 
automatic interior — telephone, 
greets salesmen in the anteroom of 
the purchasing department of 
Automatic Electric Company, Chi- 
cago. It strikes a new note in the 
care and treatment of salesmen 
and has often been commented 
upon. The notice clearly indicates 
the company’s appreciation of the 
fact that we are operating in 
neither a buyers’ nor a sellers’ 


market, but in one where buyer and 
seller must cooperate to effect a 
practical application of the “Gold- 
en Rule” in business. 

As originator of the automatic 
dial telephone, and as designer and 
manufacturer since 1891 of com- 
munications equipment and elec- 
trical control components, Auto- 
matic Electric Company is neces- 
sarily a buyer of extensive lists of 
materials, parts, and_ supplies 
used in the manufacture of its 
products. The variety and extent 





of those purchases justify the ap- 
portionment of the buying effort 
among several men. This division 
of labor saves time and also makes 
possible a high degree of special- 
ization on the part of the buyers. 
In this case, moreover, the general 
purchasing agent is shown to be 
willing at all times to interview 
any salesman who does not get a 
prompt reception, whatever the 
cause. 

Introduced into Automatic 
Electric’s buying practices during 
the latter part of 1945, this in- 
novation eliminates the time other- 
wise taken to go through a switch- 
board operator or receptionist. 
Each buyer’s telephone is con- 
nected to the company’s private 
automatic switchboard. It also 
avoids the embarrassing possibility 
of a buyer actually forgetting a 
salesman is waiting to see him. 
Thus both buyer and salesman are 
better served in getting on with the 
business at hand. 

The reaction has been a favor- 
able one. Salesmen are enabled to 
tell their story in a minimum of 
elapsed time and get on to other 
customers. As that is of the very 
essence of successful selling, such 
a cooperative attitude on the part 
of a purchaser creates good-will 
and pays its own dividends. 





Business Supports Field Work Program 


A* UNUSUAL plan of training- 
in-industry for students has 
been adopted by Ohio State Uni- 
versity’s College of Commerce and 
Administration. 

Students in accounting, retail 
merchandising for women, and air 
transportation gain experience be- 
fore graduation as full-time, paid 
employees of leading firms. 

Expansion of the system is 
planned for personnel in most of 
the major curricula of the college, 
according to Dean Walter C. 
Weidler. 
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“Field work was developed in 
the Ohio State College of Com- 
merce and Administration because 
of our conviction that it had im- 
portant values to both students 
and business institutions,” says 
Dean Weidler. 

“Business has secured partially 
trained, ambitious young men and 
women as supplementary em- 
ployees during peak seasons of 
work,” he points out. “And field 
work gives the employer an ex- 
cellent opportunity to evaluate 
the qualities of the student and to 


determine whether he has _ the 
qualities required for membership 
on the permanent staff.” 

After graduation many students 
obtain positions with the organiza- 
tions to which they were assigned 
for field work. 

The Ohio State plan began 
when the department of account- 
ing, in cooperation with eight firms 
of certified public accountants, ar- 
ranged for seasonal employment of 
selected senior students. 

Yearly requests received by the 
accounting department averag¢ 
from 60 to 70 students—which the 
department so far has been unable 
to supply. 
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—Appointment secretary ruled 





n. for half-hourly engagements 
te —List of recommended hotels in P ertoual Record B aah for | A 
re leading cities, also overseas 
—International air-travel guide, Known as the executive's ‘‘Man Friday,’’ this superbly produced personal desk book combines 
i flying time to worid cities the functions of an appointment secretary, diary, private financial and investment record, plus 
0 " 200 pages of unusual, hard-to-get information which a businessman will find handy. Published 
—Railroad and air fares, also : 
of eves each year just before Christmas. There is no other desk book like it in the world. Lucky 
Pullman rates between cities ‘ ; 
- indeed is the man who owns one! 


—Hanting, Sshing seasons with At the office, at home, or on a trip it will be his constant companion. Whether he wants to record 


y “ 

h open dates, licenses, ete. an appointment, details of a conversation with a customer, keep track of his expenses, find the 
—Chart showing range of stock best hotel in a certain city, or the cost of air travel from New York to Paris . . . it's all in his 

rt market quotations—i946 Personal Record Book. If he goes hunting or fishing it will give him open seasons in every 

I] state. If he’s a golf enthusiast there’s a place to keep track of his season scores. Here surely is 
—Directory of meeting rooms the perfect gift for a discriminating businessman. 


in hotels all over U. S. 


—Comparative graph sheets for Each Personal Record Book is bound by hand by an expert book craftsman using selected skins 
- sales and production records of fine leather. The book measures 5 by 8 inches, totals 432 pages on especially fine paper. A 
gift box is included without charge. An unusual, exclusive, and dignified Christmas remem- 
—Sections to keep track of golf brance, it is something your company can be proud to give. 
1e scores, investments, expenses 





% Price in Sheepskin—$5.00 each. Price in Morocco Leather— 


P —Road mileage between principal $7.50 each. Imprinting names in gold, 30 cents per book 
cities in U. S. and Canada extra, Special prices for quantity orders over one dozen, Order 
ts one for yourself today and see why this is the most sought after 
—Perpetual calendar. Management desk book for businessmen. 
A- ratios. Discount tables 
d 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


t- 4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois Date | 
1S Send, as soon as ready, a 1947 PERSONAL Recorp Book in the binding checked: | 
r- C] Sheepskin, $5.00. Morocco, $7.50. Imprint name below in gold at 30 cents extra. I 
P NAME TO BE 
rf a l 
IMPRINTED 
ie INDIVIDUAL POSITION | 
P ¢ COMPANY ] 
1c STREET ! 
le cITY ZONE STATE I 
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(Continued from page 21) 


eight stores’ trading areas declared 
preferences for one nationally ad- 
vertised radio; while the prefer- 
ences of 5,500 in those areas were 
divided among all other brands. 
These stores now are making ar- 
rangements to carry the preferred 
brand. 

It is pointed out that the brands 
customers prefer are the brands of 
manufacturers who have most 
effectively built up their brand 
names through national advertis- 
ing, point-of-sale displays, store 
promotional ideas, attractive pack- 
aging, and practical dealer helps. 
These manufacturers will proba- 
bly get the bulk of future busi- 
ness from the retailers. Need for 
this policy has been emphasized by 
Edward E. Johnson, president, in 
every report going to store man- 
agement. 

“The fact that your customers 
prefer other brands indicates you 
must do one of two things,” he 
said in one report. “First, carry 
the accepted brands either as an 
additional or a replacement line. 
Second, if you are convinced the 
new models of your brands are 
superior, you must enter into a 
sound promotional program in 
which you and your suppliers co- 
operate to bring the advantages 
of your brands to the attention of 
your customers. 

“The success of your store de- 
pends upon the merchandise it 
sells,” he said in another report. 
“You can load your counters with 
merchandise that offers a big prof- 
it. If the merchandise isn’t right 
for your store, you won’t do a big 
volume and you won’t make the 
over-all profit you planned to 
make. In the past it has been im- 
possible for a store to determine 
what merchandise was right and 
what wasn’t. The store buying per- 
sonnel had to guess. With this 
information before you, there is no 
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Customer Polls as a Buying Guide 


guessing. It shows what is right be- 
cause your customers tell us. Mil- 
lions of dollars are thrown away 
every year by stores which lack 
this knowledge.” 

Mr. Johnson had retired as 
managing director of one of Great 
Britain’s big store chains before he 
found the necessary time to work 
out a plan he had long been con- 
sidering. He believed retail mer- 
chandising was being done from the 
wrong angle and that a new ap- 
proach was needed for the multi- 
tude of problems confronting store 
management. This approach, he 
reasoned, should consider the cus- 
tomers in the store’s trading area 
and not ape the experiments of 
other stores. He mentioned this to 
E. M. Brock, vice president of 
Lord’s Department Store, in 
Evanston, Illinois, one day. Mr. 
Brock wanted it applied to his 
store. 

The plan at first involved train- 
ing selected university girl grad- 
uates in the art of interviewing 
housewives. When thoroughly 
trained, they went into the trading 
area of Lord’s store, interviewed 
all -classes, and returned daily 
reports of each interview. These 
reports gave an astonishingly ac- 
curate gauge of the attitude of 
rich, middle class, and poor toward 
the Lord store. The same general 
opinion was reflected by all classes. 
But the reports were rich in other 
information. They told why cus- 
tomers did or did not buy regu- 
larly; why they spent carfare to 
travel by elevated, streetcar, or 
bus, to trade in Chicago instead of 
shopping at home; the brands of 
merchandise they wanted to buy; 
and other facts. With many re- 
ports the girls included a tip sheet, 
relating the customer’s outstand- 
ing experience with the store, 
whether good or bad. 

He analyzed and tabulated each 






report. When he had several hun- 
dred, the pattern of customer opin- 
ion in Lord’s store trading area 
was beginning to take shape. Soon 
the weak departments became ap- 
parent. He could tell behind which 
counter stood irritating — sales- 
people, who were driving cus- 
tomers away, and which store poli- 
cies should be changed. In fact, he 
had a cross section of public opin- 
ion on the store’s merchandise, per- 
sonnel, advertising, displays, light- 
ing, layout, service, and other 
operations. 

Before long, he knew the num- 
ber of customers in that trading 
area who planned buying washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, electric 
stoves, radios, and refrigerators, 
and the makes and models they pre- 
ferred. When he showed the wanted 
merchandise list to Brock, he 
learned Brock was _ considering 
other brands offering a_ better 
dealer markup. Johnson quickly 
pointed out that the turnover of 
the customer requested items would 
bring a greater profit than could 
be secured from unwanted brands. 

“You mustn’t overlook this,” he 
said. “You have other departments 
in your store. When you give a 
customer merchandise she wants in 
one department, she will return to 
the store when she wants something 
else, and buy from other depart- 
ments. There is a definite relation 
between one sale and another.” 

Brock listened, saw the trend, 
secured the customer preferred 
merchandise wherever possible. 
Customers who once bought only in 
one or two departments soon were 
buying in several departments. 
Even the weakest departments be- 
gan showing off-season increases. 

Customer complaints, recorded 
on the tip sheets, were carefully 
studied. They revealed that in 
some lines of women’s wear there 
was a lack of inspection at the fac- 
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tory, or an unwillingness of some 
manufacturers to throw out im- 
properly fabricated items. 

Where merchandise on the shelf 
was in poor condition, the reason 
frequently was traced to the manu- 
facturer’s inability or unwilling- 
ness to give proper protection to 
the merchandise in transit. Some- 
times individually packaged items 
reached the store in broken or torn 
containers, or showed other evi- 
dence of rough handling. Mer- 
chandise scarcity made it neces- 
sary for the store to accept such 
items from its suppliers. Customer 
acceptance was hoped for, but cus- 
tomers complained. , 

The rapid increase in the sales 
volume of Lord’s store soon be- 
came known to other store manage- 
ments. The cost of this service, 
Johnson realized, was too great 
for the store whose sales were less 
than a million dollars annually. 
Since those clamoring for service 
were doing a volume of much less 
than a million, he decided to test a 
mail contact program to secure the 
information needed to prepare and 
analyze customer opinion, and have 
a service available to any store at 
a fraction of the cost of the com- 
plete management program. 

Securing this information by 
mail was difficult. To be of value, a 
high percentage of replies was 
needed from every thousand con- 
tacts made. First results were dis- 
couraging. Over a period of time, 
however, a successful method of 
securing a high percentage of re- 
plies was worked out and is now 
being used. The management analy- 
ses reports made from the infor- 
mation secured from mail con- 
tacts are as carefully and con- 
scientiously charted and weighted 
as are the reports of the bigger 
program; although they do not 
cover the wide range of subjects. | 
Therefore, the smaller stores using | 
this program are reporting results | 
almost as startling as those of the | 
large stores. | 

Many of the smaller stores | 
wanted to know what merchandise | 
their customers preferred. They | 
believed that, with this information | 
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The hungry cucaracha found the 
desk drawers stamp-less. 









The mailing tables didn’t show a 
snack of stamp anywhere... 


Not a single secretary's private 
stock of stamps was found...Then 


“The jig is up, fellows—” 


came the despairing cry... 


“they have a Postage Meter!” 


The cucarachas, and other office pests who borrow stamps, are 
out of luck in any office with a Postage Meter! ... No adhesive stamps, 
no running short of threes, airmails, specials... The Meter supplies 
postage as needed, for any kind of mail... prints the stamp with 
postmark directly on the envelope, seals the flap at the same time... 
stamps a whole day’s mail in a jiffy!... Simultaneously prints your 
own advertisement on the envelope if you like... and does its own 
accounting! ... Easy to operate, time saving, awfully convenient, 
in any size office. Thousands in use every- 
where...Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office, or write for illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY- BOWES Postage Meter 


Spy Prrney-Bowes, Inc., 2106 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
4 Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
—— Offices in 59 principal cities of the United States and Canada 
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He gears the “what-s 
to the what-should-be’ 


There can be many a costly 
slip between the policies conceived 
in oak paneled board rooms and 
the practice in the roaring foundries 
or routine-riddled administrative 


offices of operating departments. 


Wise management safeguards 
against serious slips by two means. 
First, by setting up a rigid system 
of controls. Second, by retaining an 
internal auditor, who sees that the 
controls control. The internal 
auditor analyzes all the complex 
business operations in detail... 


keeps mistakes at minimum, scouts 





THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... . Offices in principal cities 






in their hands, they could avoid 
| mistakes in buying and secure a 
rapid turnover multiplying their 


es 
“7 


| sales volume. 


| The initial tests requesting 
_customer opinion by mail contact 





|were, therefore, concerned with 
'merchandise. However, experience 
proved that customer opinion re- 
| garding any phase of store man- 
agement may be secured through 
mail contacts. Stores everywhere 
|are today receiving management 
analysis reports on many prob 
lems, based upon customer opinion 
information secured from mail con 
tacts. The cost is only a fraction 
of the cost of the complete man 
agement engincering program. 

| “In the course of our analyses 





of the mail contacts and the re- 
ports received daily from our gir! 
consultants, it is evident manufac- 
turcrs can do much to promote the 
|sale of their own merchandise 
through informative tagging and 
display packaging. The preferred 
brands are the brands of manu- 
facturers who do a good job in this 
| respect and who call attention to 
|it with effective customer advertis- 
ing. Every reason why a customer 
| prefers one brand rather than an- 
the sources of waste... probes into | other, or one store rather than 
another, is revealed through our 
| methods.” 
profit potential. If “what-is” and| The daily reports of consultants 
‘what-should-be” don’t jibe, the }and mail contacts, after being 
carefully tabulated and analyzed, 
; form the basis of a management 
out why... makes appropriate | analysis report to each store’s top 
recommendations. His compilation | management. The report, carefully 
prepared and checked, is delivered 
to the store by Mr. Johnson or one 
| of his management experts, in per- 
| son. It is read at a meeting of the 
| top executives. An open discussion 
. |of the report follows the reading. 
... but with products and methods | Suggestions for improvement and 
evolved in forty years of experience | changes are embodied in each man- 
...aids the internal auditor by | #gement report. 
‘ ; : -+11.| Stores have learned to rely on 
making the vital facts available} ere : " 
| customer opinion as the only posi 
faster, and in more usable form. | tive guide to merchandise buying, 
.| expansion, and rearrangement pro- 
'grams. By using the styles and 
types of merchandise for which 
| customers clamor, their turnover is 
| assured. 


procedures ... checks profit against 


internal auditor asks why . . . finds 


and analysis of fresh business facts 





result in a better, more efficient, 
more profitable operation. 


McBee is not an accounting firm 
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: | One-Writing Plan 
. | Ends Back-Order 
Delays 


(Continued from page 13) 












































h 
- what are usually troublesome and | 
t delaying back orders. Through | 
a speeding the paper work involved | 
n in order handling and orate 
7 this one-writing method eliminates 
n back orders as an office problem. 
_ When the shipping room copy, | 
sent to billing department, shows 
8 only a partial shipment was made, | p 
- a 2-inch wide by 814-inch high |Z 
variable master is written up in | 
- pencil in the billing department. | 
c On this variable master is entered | 
¢ the invoice number, date of invoice, 
d the company’s order number, date | N d 'd. b k 
dl shipped, via, discount allowed if | ee a Zul 4 00 
» paid within 10 days, as well as the ° ° ? 
s quantity shipped, net amount, and n your file foom: 
0 the quantity unshipped. 


This variable master is clamped 


° : | 
over the corresponding section of | 


the original master. From this 
combined master and variable, the 
company Dittoes the invoice set 
and a new set of order copies for 


the shop and shipping department. | 


If it’s easier to see the Sphinx by 
moonlight or find Lost River than 
to find important business data in 
your files... don’t buy a Baedeker 
or hire a guide... simply call for 
that genial wizard who knows the 
difference between old-fashioned 
“filing” systems and modern find- 


cedure just isn’t in the book. To 
his enlightened mind, ‘‘filing’’ sys- 
tems are as obsolete as quill pen 
and sand box. Ask him to show 
you what he means by a modern 
finding system—about Wabash in- 
dexing systems and Art Metal 
“finding cabinets’, and how efh- 


S : 
; ‘ : ‘ : ciently they'll work for you. Ask. 

f These invoice copies for partial ing systems— we ee ee 
=) : 2 dvi | too, for a copy of his “Office Stand- 
shipment contain complete advice | ART METAL’S ards and Planning Book". No 
t to the customer of the quantities "MR. EXPEDITER. O.D.” charge for the book or Mr. Expe- 
) shipped and on back order. | , nang diter’s services. Simply call your 
‘ When the second shipping ad- | He earned his title of ‘ Doctor of local Art Metal dealer or write Art 

ou ta ; a Offices” because what he doesn’t Metal Construction Co., James- 
1 vice is received by the billing de- sneer ” : - 

. Ge, know about simplifying office pro- town, New York. 
° partment, a second partial (per- | 
. haps completing it) shipment is Makers of 
: entered on another variable mas- ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 
a Lined with ti Seite *WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 

1 ter and combined with the original | ane dmangantheaned 
. master to produce the invoice sets | BALTIMORE * BOSTON © CHICAGO © CINCINNATI © DETROIT © HARTFORD 
1 for that second shipment. LOS ANGELES * NEWYORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH * WASHINGTON 


- Because the copies are all made 
from the original master of this | ~~ 

1 order, without rewriting, errors e enti 

. are avoided, and need for checking _ 

’ all along the line is eliminated. | Wabash-| 

. There is less confusion in shop, a 

. . = % sy p> 

l shipping department, and office. PPS 

i Deliveries to customers are 

speeded and, consequently, cus- 
tomers pay more promptly. 








Art M\etal 


Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 
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An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world’s largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
@ BUSINESS MACHINE FORMS 
@ PAYROLL CHECKS and SYSTEMS 









. dvertising 
Effective Anstinctive 


? Literature, nd Business 







jonery 2 . 
one of every -_ 
sat 





- The 
REYNOLDS 
CF 
REYNOLDS 


COMPANY ® DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 
SALES OFFICES IN 
MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 





COMMERCIAL FORMS Building a Sound Personnel Policy 
AND SYSTEMS 
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we have identified some of the un- 
desirable people who are to be 
found in practically every business 
organization, what can be done 
about them? 

Here you may be shocked by Dr. 
Humm’s answer: “When we test 
the people in an organization we 
ask the employer to agree to do 
nothing about our findings im- 
mediately. We especially ask that 
he agree not to discharge them.” 

The reason for this becomes ob- 
vious on second thought. To con- 
duct an employee testing program 
and then, immediately after, dis- 
charge a group of people would 
hurt the company’s employee rela- 
tions. It could create severe union 
trouble, and it would seriously 


' damage any future testing the 
_ company plans to carry on. 


“We urge employers to take our 
findings, study them; get the rec- 
ords of the people we have found 
to be inferior or temperamentally 


"unfit for the job they hold. Then 


watch them to find out what they 
do, where they do it, who was there 
when it was done, and why it was 
done. With these facts on hand, the 
company can then discharge the 
troublemakers if necessary. There 
will be ample cause, plus eyewit- 
ness evidence for the discharge.” 
This method is useful only when 
a group of present employees is 
tested. A company will not be 
especially better off after testing 
present employees and taking steps 
to eliminate the faulty ones, if it 


' continues a haphazard policy of 


hiring new employees. There is no 
guarantee that the company which 
has climinated inferior employees 
will not hire even worse ones to 
replace them unless preemployment 
tests are given. This is the area in 
which business can profit most 
from employee testing. 

Dr. Humm’s experience indi- 
cates that no one test is enough. 


“He insists upon what he calls a 


“minimal battery” of tests, plus a 





physical examination given by the 
company physician. In addition to 
this he also uses what he calls the 
“non-test” material—the informa 
tion usually found on an applica 
tion blank, such as age, education, 
former experience, training, famil) 
background. He does not conside: 
letters of recommendation or let 
ters of reference of much impor 
tance. A check of 9,000 letters of 
recommendation showed none con 
tained anything unfavorable. Out 
of 7,000 references only 19 wer 
unfavorable. 

The three tests in the minimal 
battery are: 

Intelligence Test 

Humm-Wadsworth Tempera 
ment Scale 

Aptitude Test (or skill test) 

There are a number of good in- 
telligence tests and aptitude tests 
from which selections are made, 
depending upon the need of the 
particular group of employees to 
be tested. 

It should be emphasized that the 
aptitude test makes known what 
the worker can do; the Humm 
Wadsworth ‘Temperament _ test. 
what he will likely do. 

These three tests, plus the phys 
ical examination and the non-test 
material, are the minimal tests 
recommended for screening pur 
poses. This appears to be the least 
amount of testing, says Dr 
Humm, even for rough screening 
of prospective employees. 

For any other purpose than 
screening, such as final selection of 
applicants to be employed or the 
clarification of special problems 
that have arisen, more extensiv: 
testing is usually desirable. 

As an example, there is a case 
where a large national company 
with many thousands of employees 
wanted to select 100 young men for 
future, top-rank executive posi- 
tions. These were men who would, 
in a few years, be running the com- 
pany. Therefore, it was desired to 
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select the most promising material 
from the company’s large group of 
possible candidates. When selected, 


the men were to be given varied re- | 
*) *he,° . | 
sponsibilities, sent to different 


parts of the country, and employed 
in many different capacities to 


familiarize them thoroughly with | 


many different phases of the com- 
pany’s far-flung operations. Mis- 
takes in selecting these men would 
actually jeopardize the company’s 
future development. They were 
given much more extensive testing 
than the minimal battery described 
earlier. 

In considering a personnel policy 
which will insure sound and rapid 
development of an organization, it 
may be worth while to imagine an 
organization in which every job is 
filled by a person who is in love 
with his or her work; who is 
happy; who is well fitted for the 
job at hand, and capable of grow- 
ing into bigger jobs. 

Of course, no such organization 
ever existed. But there is no reason 
why an organization whose officers 
want it to grow and survive should 
not set this as a goal. Certainly 
such a company, so manned, would 
quickly outstrip or run away from 
all competition. 

To the organization whose off- 
cers want it to grow, and whose 
officers have advanced beyond the 
now obsolete method of “hiring a 
new office boy when the president 


? comprehensive testing seems 


dies,’ 
well established as a sound and 
safe method. 

For example, there is the In- 
terest Inventory which tells what 
a person wants to do. Interest in- 
ventories are useful in determining 
the extent to which the worker will 
have continued satisfaction in the 
job. These inventories help predict 
the worker’s likelihood of being a 
long-time employee. 

Dr. Humm remembers testing 
one young man and counseling 
against his employment on a posi- 
tion where his worth would not be 
fully developed to the company for 
several years. The young man 
rated high in intelligence, had an 
excellent personality for the work, 
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ROMPT, systematic distribution of incoming mail... prepara- 

tion of outgoing mail to meet scheduled trains and planes. . . 
elimination of rush hour jams in the mailroom . .. these are prob- 
lems that require specialized knowledge and analysis. 

Your USPM specialist is thoroughly trained and experienced in 
speeding up and smoothing out mail handling operations. His serv- 
ice includes study of your requirements, setting up of work rou- 
tines and systems and recommendation of proper equipment when- 
ever it is needed. He can hand you the answers to faster, more 
economical handling of your mail. 

If distribution of incoming mail to your various departments is 
slow .. . if outgoing mail gets bogged down during rush hours. .. 


call a USPM specialist today! 


SEND FOR NEW FOLDER. Contains detailed informa- 
tion on USPM Mailroom Systems and Equipment 
and tells about USPM Mailroom Planning Service. 
Write Dept. AB-106 for your copy. 





Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers 
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Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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When youdelegate a chem- 
ical research project to 
Edwal, you can be sure 
that the work will be done 
by chemists who have had 
experience in many fields 
of chemical research and 
are equipped with the most 
modern laboratory facili- 
ties. The Edwal Laborato- 
ries may be able to assist 
your chemists, or handle 
all of your chemical re- 
search if you have no staff. 
You are invited to consult 
us about the unbiased, 
confidential services Edwal 
is prepared to offer you. 
Write for further informa- 
tion to Dept. 1OAB. 


Tze EDWAL 
Laboratories, Due. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
AND CONSULTANTS 


732 FEDERAL STREET * CHICAGO 5, ILL. 





but his interest test showed his 
interests were wholly outside busi- 
ness. Against Dr. Humm’s advice 
the man was employed. The mo- 
ment he had saved enough money 
to pay his tuition in a theological 
seminary, he resigned and began 
preparing himself for the ministry. 
His interest tests showed almost 
exactly where his interests were, 
but the company did not believe 
the result of the tests. Conse- 
quently it lost the man’s services 
just when he was at the point of 
becoming most valuable. 

It should be pointed out that 
the first step in any personnel im- 
provement program is job studies, 
because every worker must be con- 
sidered for a specific job. This be- 
ing true, the job’s requirements 
must be the starting point. 

In a program such as Dr. Humm 
recommends there is considerable 
educational work or “selling” of 
the idea to the supervisors, depart- 
ment heads, and foremen, necessary 
to insure success of the policy. 
When people are hired as a result 
of the tests it is possible for the 
foreman, for example, to nullify 
completely the value of the tests if 
he insists upon treating each new 
employee exactly alike, as some 
foremen are prone to do. 


Suppose the tests are used in 
selecting a skilled worker; but the 
worker, it is shown, is sensitive, 
shy, and perhaps greatly in need of 
an occasional back pat for en 
couragement. An old-time, “bawl- 
the-hell-out-of’’em” foreman would 
soon rob the company of the 
chance of getting its full money’s 
worth from this man’s work. The 
foreman would terrify him to the 
point where good work would be 
impossible, no matter how much the 
new employee wanted to succeed. 
But if the foreman and other exec- 
utives are told what to expect, and 
are taught to act accordingly, the 
program will succeed in much 
greater measure. 

Dr. Humm is the first to point 
out that his methods are flexible, 
that they are not cut and dried, 
and they do not offer a complete 
panacea for all that ails employee 
relations today. 

In spite of all the current dis- 
turbances, Dr. Humm’s experience 
indicates that a sound personnel 
policy, which includes screening 
and testing, will: (1) Improve 
morale, (2) decrease turnover, and 
(3) reduce absenteeism. 

And, as he says, “Perhaps we 
ought to put this first: It will in- 
crease production.” 





IGA Stores to 


New Items 


(Continued from page 15) 


the cost of operating salesmen. 
In other words, under the Grimes’ 
plan, sales to Class A stores aver- 
age $29,000 a year without sales- 
men; other wholesalers, operating 
in more traditional methods, sell 
only $2,000 per year, per cus- 
tomer, with salesmen. 

There are 109 IGA wholesalers. 
Some of these wholesalers serve 
other merchants in addition to the 
IGA members, and sell products 





Sell Many 


other than IGA products. There is 
a hope that, in the future, these 
wholesale members will serve only 
IGA stores and sell only IGA 
items. 

A reporter for American Busi- 
nEss, talking with Mr. Grimes, 
said: 

“The old-line wholesalers, whose 
prices you say are so much higher 
than IGA prices, claim their 
quality is higher, Mr. Grimes. How 
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do you answer that argument?” 

“Well, take a can of peaches. 
The old-line wholesaler, with his 
top brands, has peaches selected 
for perfect appearance, full round- 
ness, and size. He packs them with 
extreme care, throws in a lot of 
syrup to hold them up. 

“IGA peaches may be slightly 
smaller, and edges may be ragged 
or broken. Compare the two visu- 
ally, and you would turn down the 
IGA peaches, and prefer the higher 
priced, better appearing brand 
every time. But eat IGA peaches 
and you will never eat any other 
kind. Ours do not need the heavy 
syrup. They taste better because 
they are left on the trees longer 
for greater 
packed 8 hours after picking. 

“For nutritional value, our 
peaches are superior. For looks, 
the others are better. But we be- 
lieve in selling nutrition and sav- 
ing the consumer money. If all 
foods were sold under IGA econo- 
mies, at IGA prices, the American 
public would save $5,000,000,000 
a year.” 

Whether or not Mr. Grimes’ es- 
timate of possible savings, if all 
foods were sold at IGA prices, is 
a trifle on the optimistic side, the 
fact remains IGA’s going into a 
wider field will further complicate 
the already confusing retail pic- 
ture. With every merchant selling 
almost everything automobile 
supply stores selling shoes; drug 
stores selling electric appliances 
and thousands of nondrug items; 
the one-time “five and dime” stores 
long since abandoning 
prices and becoming junior depart- 
ment stores—it is difficult to hang 
the old labels or classifications on 
any kind of retail operation today. 

Mr. Grimes and his 4,200 fast- 
stepping merchants offer a quick 
distribution and big volume to 
many manufacturers. What selling 
a nonfood item to the IGA stores 
may do to good-will of other mer- 
chants is something most manufac- 
turers may want to consider care- 
fully. But with the generally mixed 
situation in retailing today, it may 
not make the slightest difference. 
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WHAT, MORE 
MAIL? I'M 

A WEEK BEHIND 
NOW! 


Are you swamped with mail? 


If so, we should like to send you—free—a copy 

| of “Very Promptly Yours,” the Hammermill idea- 
book that has eased this troublesome mail prob- 
lem for thousands of busy men, 

“Very Promptly Yours” is filled with simple, 
concrete suggestions to help you speed up your 
correspondence, organize your files to get needed 
information promptly, keep the letters, memos, 
reports, inquiries moving along to the people con- 
cerned. It shows you how to answer today’s mail 
TODAY. Just send the coupon below. 

And here’s a way to simplify your paper selec- 
tion problem: rely on Hammermill Bond, the 
paper made for business use. For a sample book 
of the new Hammermill Bond color range, check 
the coupon, 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 








SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—a copy of “Very Promptly Yours.” (Check here [) if 
you'd like also a sample book of the NEW Hammermill Bond showing its wide 


range of colors for your office printing.) 


Name. 


Position. 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) AB-OC 
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Style- Master 
Steel Suite in 
Neutra-Tone 
Gray Harmon- 
izes with any 
Decorative 
Treatment. 


“tome ts where 


your hal os!” 


Of course your office is never 
really like home, but it #s where 
you spend most of your waking 
hours, and furnishing it is well 
worth your most careful attention. 
Every piece of equipment should be 
hardworking and useful — but the 
whole should give you the relaxa- 
tion and comfort that comes only 
from well-designed harmony. 

“Y and E” isa leader in the ce- 
sign and manufacture of efficient 
office equipment; Neutra- Tone 
Gray finish is one more refine- 
ment in the “Y and E” tradition 
of functional beauty. 


YAWMAN and ERBE MFG. CO. 
1042 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Foremost for More Than Sixty - Five Years 
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figure jumped to about 240,000 in 
April, and in July was just 
slightly under the million mark. 

Into the organization and oper- 
ation of Slick Airways have gone 
financial daring, considerable 
practical imagination, expert se- 
lection of specialists to handle 
every phase of operation, and a 
world of confidence. The young 
organization, owned and operated 
by young men, has all the advan- 
tages to lift it from the present 
experimental stage of air freight 
transport into a dominant, na- 
tional transportation facility in a 
big, new transportation industry. 

It has passed the experimental 
stage; it is “out of the woods,” 
financially. Its national organiza- 
tion has been perfected and the 
whole system is operating in 
smooth, disciplined routine. Busi- 
ness is nearing present capacity, 
and the management already is 
checking the possibilities of adding 
additional freight-carrying units 
to its ten-plane ficet. 

Slick service caters to both 
shippers and receivers of any mer- 
chandise which may be enhanced in 
value by fast transportation. Al- 
though perishable foodstuffs na- 
turally form a sizable part of Slick 
freight, haulage is not confined to 
foodstuffs by any means. 

Recently the company signed a 
freighting contract with Joske 
Bros., leading San Antonio de- 
partment store. All merchandise 
bought in the East by the store, 
which ordinarily would come by 
Railway Express, is to be hauled 
by Slick Airways. Joske freight in- 
cludes women’s dresses (carried on 
hangers in the planes), hosiery, 
every type of new style merchan- 
dise, and even an occasional major 
electrical appliance. All Joske 
Eastern suppliers have instruc- 
tions to ship everything which 
ordinarily would go via Railway 
Express by Slick Airways instead. 


Expanded Markets by Air Freight 


Slick rates, in most cases, are 
lower. 

Texas watermelons to Chicago, 
California fruit to Chicago and 
New York; Atlantic coast and 
Gulf seafoods to the Midwest and 
Eastern seafood markets; New 
England lobsters to the South and 
West ; southern flowers North, and 
northern flowers South and West. 
These are average cargoes. 

On a typical day, the freight 
lines transported the following: 

From California to Dallas and 
Oklahoma City, 10,080 pounds of 
tree-ripened cherries; a planeload 
of watermelons and cantaloupes 
from South Texas to Chicago; a 
planeload of department store 
merchandise from Newark to de- 
partment stores in Springfield, 
Missouri, Dallas, and San An- 
tonio; about 10,000 pounds of 
fresh-cut flowers from Louisiana 
to New York. 

One of Slick Airways’ most 
valuable cargoes was 80 bales of 
silk, recently flown from California 
to Newark. The 80 bales weighed 
12,000 pounds, were insured for 
$150,000, and contained enough 
silk for 1,728,000 pairs of women’s 
hose. The cargo left by boat from 
Shanghai on April 28. It was un- 
loaded in San Francisco on May 
15, shunted to the airfield, await- 
ing a Slick plane. Nineteen hours 
later the silk was being transferred 
from the plane to guarded trucks 
on the airfield at Newark. 

The company maintains sales 
offices and has airport facilities 
available at these key cities: New 
York, with four salesmen; San 
Francisco, three salesmen; Los 
Angeles, two salesmen; Chicago, 
four salesmen; San Antonio, two 
salesmen; and Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, Milwaukee, Boston, Houston, 
Dallas, and Harlingen, one sales- 
man each. 

All offices are connected with 
headquarters at San Antonio by 
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leased wire service, a factor con- 
sidered imperative in handling 
cargo sales and space allotments. 

All haulage is by nonscheduled, 
contract arrangement. Although 
the company handles a lot of one- 
load shipments for individual ship- 
pers or buyers, much of the cargo 
s under long-term contract, call- 
ng for a specified number of flights 
veekly or monthly. Such a con- 
ract covers transportation of 
30,000 copies of a weekly news- 
nagazine from Chicago to Fort 
Worth, for mailing to readers of 
he Southwest. This service places 
‘he magazines in readers’ hands 3 
lays ahead of regular mail service 
rom Chicago and 2 days ahead of 
wdinary express shipment. 

Planes used to haul perishable 
foods are air-conditioned. The 
company guarantees the tempera- 
ture inside the cargo space will not 
rise more than 5 per cent over the 
temperature of the cargo itself at 
the time it is loaded aboard the 
ship. This guarantee holds, 
whether for a short haul or a run 
from California to Newark. 

Slick engineers designed a spe- 
cial conditioning unit which uses 
Dry Ice as a cooling base. Fans 
drive the air from the Dry Ice 
compartment to every part of the 
cargo space; and fibreglass parti- 
tions within the cargo compart- 
ment make it possible to “block 
off” specific sections for air con- 
ditioning while the rest remains at 
normal temperature. 

Ships are re-iced at designated 
stops with 100 pounds of Dry Ice 
on long hauls. This development 
as added greatly to the com- 
pany’s sales argument for han- 
dling perishable foods, Mr. Slick 
points out. The mechanic formerly 
‘heecked the temperature of the 
‘argo space at regular intervals. 
Now engineers have rigged a reg- 
ister on the instrument panel to 
give constant reading. 

Two pilots and one rated me- 
‘hanie ride every Slick Airways 
ship, giving these 200-mile-an-hour 
‘tlving boxcars,” theoretically at 
cast, a personnel safety factor 
‘ven beyond that of the big pas- 
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My VOICEWRITER frees 
weeks of travel-time 
each year for me! 


Says Dan Gerper. President 
GERBER Propucts COMPANY. 









Fremont. Michigan. 
Vanufacturers of Baby Foods 





Before his secretary arrives at the office, he may 
be off in the company plane “‘Sky Baby” to New 
York or New Orleans 


But thanks to VOICE WRITING. he can leave 


his voice behind— 
His secretary finds correspondence. instrue- 
tions, memos ready for transcription 


And she saves precious “dictation time.” which 
she uses for important secretarial duties. 


The Edison Electronie VOLCEWRITER is always ready to take dictation 
at your convenience. It frees priceless hours for you and your secretary. 
The “executive team™ gets more done. more easily. in less time. Get proof 
on your own work —phone Ediphone. your city. or write Thomas A. Edison. 
Incorporated, Dept. E-10, West Orange. N. J. (In Canada. Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada Ltd.. 29-31 Adelaide St. West. Toronto 1. Ontario.) 


—_EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorsorated, West Orange, N. J. 
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Quality 
Control 
Cuts Costs 


Reduces Scrap and Rework 
Reduces Inspection 

Reduces Machine Down Time 
Increases Tool Life 

Improves Product Design 
Improves Quality 

Eliminates Guesswork 


We have developed and proven 
complete In-Plant Training pro- 
grams in Statistical Quality Con- 
trol that are now available to 
Industry. Perhaps our ‘‘Practical’’ 
Industrial Statisticians can help 
you in this difficult problem of 
Quality Control. Communications 
are invited without obligation. 


Send for your 
FREE COPY 


“Modern Quality Con- 
trol by Statistical 
Methods.” An Execu- 
tive Brochure on how 
QUALITY CONTROL 
works for Top MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


699 ROSE AVENUE 
DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 
. . + 
Consulting Management Engineers Specializing in 
Industrial Applications of Statistical Methods 
to Provide Management with “Economical” 
Controls over QUALITY, PRODUCTION, IN- 
VENTORIES, SALES, COSTS and PROFITS. 
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senger lines, where one first-line 


pilot and an assistant sit at the 
controls. 

Once a customer signs a freight- 
ing contract with Slick, the com- 
pany obligates itself to meet all his 
haulage demands at all times, 
barring emergencies beyond com- 
pany control, irrespective of pay- 
load needs out of the customer’s 
city. 

The set-up in relation to car- 
goes works something like this: 
The company has a contract, for 
example, with a California nurs- 
eryman to haul flowers twice each 
week to Chicago and New York. 
Assume one load leaves on Tues- 
day morning, but this nurseryman 
has only 4,000 pounds of flowers 
to ship, and only half of these go 
on to New York. 

By leased wire service the Cali- 
fornia office informs San Antonio 
of the shortage of 7,000 pounds 
on the ship leaving California for 
Chicago and New York on Tues- 
day morning. The home office, in 
turn, notifies all other offices of 
the flight and the available space. 
Then each office gets busy to sell 
this space. As an office makes a 
sale, it notifies San Antonio, and 
San Antonio contacts the Cali- 
fornia office. Thus, it is often pos- 
sible to load a ship, even though 


the customer for whom the flight 


primarily is to be made cannot 
furnish sufficient cargo to fill it. 

In the meantime, the Chicago 
and New York offices have been 
particularly busy selling sufficient 
freight moving from Chicago east 
to replace the 2,000 pounds of 
flowers which are scheduled to be 
dropped at Chicago. 

Indications are that vine- 
ripened vegetables and tree-ripened 
fruits will be important products 
not only in further building the 
Slick Airways transportation net- 
work but these perishable foods 
will be the nucleus of many freight 
air lines of the future. Air trans- 
portation provides, for the first 
time in the history of the fruit and 
vegetable industry, an opportunity 
for growers to place fresh fruits 
and vegetables on consumers’ 
tables in distant cities in their 
naturally ripened state. 

As young Earl Slick sees it, 
economical air freight service pre- 
sents a challenge to the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry—a chal- 
lenge to speed up its distribution 
routine sufficiently to capitalize on 
this new, fast transportation. 

Chain store organizations and 
a comparatively few large one- 
store retailers are able to cash in 
on the tremendous benefits offered 
the fresh food industry through 
fast air freight transportation. 





Skip-Step Payroll Writing Plan 


(Continued from page 19) 


What difficulties if any, arise? 
Answers based on more than 3 
years’ experience with this proce- 
dure are given readily by Samuel 
Pressman, certified public account- 
ant and assistant to the president, 
of the Garrett Company. 
“Having struggled with a pen- 
and-ink system that kept us in hot 
water most of the time, the ad- 
vantages of doing payroll work by 
machine in the most direct manner 
possible were clear to us,” he 
says. “The results speak for them- 


selves. Time and personnel required 
to handle our complete payroll 
record job have been reduced 50 
per cent, even though the volume 
of work to be done has tripled.” 
Mr. Pressman waves aside any 
suggestion that eliminating pre- 
calculation of items leads to diffi 
culty. “In fact,” he says with 
smile, “that isn’t all we’ve done to 
streamline our routine. We’ve don 
away with post proof, too. That is. 
except an occasional spot check. 
“All this may seem strange t 
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the executive who has his payroll 
checked and cross-checked for ac- 
‘curacy. The only answer I can give 
s that errors have fallen off to 
yractically nothing during the 3 
vears we’ve used this system. When 
ve had about 150 employees, 4 and 
} years ago, we averaged at least 
‘ive errors a week in writing a pay- 
oll. We now have between 400 and 
00 employees, and I know, during 
he first 4 months of this year, for 
xample, we had only two errors. 
oth were mistakes in interpreting 
he time clock figures.” 

Mr. Pressman explains it this 
vay: “We know the payroll 
nachine we use makes no errors. It 
figures perfectly. If it didn’t, we’d 
better off to go back to pen-and- 
nk methods, sad as they were. 

“We believe the best auditor you 
‘an have of a payroll system is the 
:mployee. He will be quick enough 
to say something if he is under- 
paid. We have enough faith in 
1uman nature to believe nine out 
f ten will also come to us when 
they are overpaid. 

“The only way to obtain air- 
tight proof would be to do the com- 
putations twice. That would cost 
more than the way we do it now; 
ind we don’t see any point in it 
vhen we’ve never had any trouble.” 

All Garrett employees are paid 
veekly on a cash basis. New clock 
cards are placed in the racks every 
Monday morning and come up to 
the payroll section the following 
Monday morning. There, a girl 
letermines from the time clock 
figures the hours worked by the 
employee each day and writes the 
number of hours on the card. She 
ilso enters the employee’s hourly 
rate which is obtained from his in- 
lividual earnings record always 
xept on file in the office. 

The cards are then returned to 
‘orresponding departments for ap- 
roval by the foremen. These men 
wre given ample time to do a 
‘horough job of checking hours 
vorked and rates. They are not ex- 
ected to return the cards before 
some time Tuesday morning. 

The job of preparing the pay- 
roll usually begins late Tuesday 
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FRIDEN 


Fully Automatic 
DUAL DIVISION 












A single touch of the Dividend Tabulating Key 
AUTOMATICALLY clears the dials, positions the 
carriage to the selected position, enters the dividend 
in the upper dials, prevents the entry of “ONE” in 


the quotient dials and clears the keyboard. 





For POSITIVE For NEGATIVE 


Quotients, touch 





both Divide Keys. left Divide Key. 





| Why not ask your local Friden Representative for a 


demonstration of these exclusive Friden effort savers? 


| Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 





FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 





HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. - SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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BUILDING Quality 


INTO YOUR PRODUCT 


CAN ALSO 


STATISTICAL 
QUALITY 
CONTROL 


A New Technique for 


{. Increasing Product Quality 
2. Preventing Rejects Before They Occur 
3. Reducing Inspection Cost 


4. Reducing “Time Down” and “Re- 
work” Time 


5. Increasing Productive Man-Hour Time 


Management executives everywhere 
are discussing the war-developed tech- 
nique that gives a new slant to opera- 
tion efficiency STATISTICAL 


QUALITY CONTROL. 


This new technique, simple to apply, 
uses facts available in your own plant 
to upgrade quality, lower costs, and 
maintain production at a high level— 
by scientific inspection, statistics, 
analysis, and ACTION. 


Already this new technique has 
proved itself in many civilian plants— 
showing savings as high as 21 per cent 
of monthly sales volume. Its simple 
application may show similar startling 
savings for you! 


FREE BOOKLET 
Send for the interesting Free Book- 
let, “STATISTICAL QUALITY CON- 
TROL—HOW IT WORKS FOR YOU.” 
No obligation. 





SHAFER & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Quality Control Systems 
224 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








morning. With that start, it could 
be completed by noon Wednesday. 
Rather than “push” the work with- 
out purpose, however, the operator 
finishes writing all the records by 
the close of business Wednesday. 
The company’s check for the total 
amount goes to the paying agency 
Thursday morning, and the em- 
ployees are paid on Friday. 

To peek just briefly into the 
details of the record-writing will 
give the reader a clear picture of 
how simply and completely the job 
is done by machine. 

The four forms involved—indi- 
vidual earnings record, employee's 
statement of earnings and deduc- 
tions, payroll receipt, and sum- 
mary journal— are all written 
simultaneously (see illustration). 
Of these four, the carnings record 

the company’s permanent record 
of an employee's earnings and de- 
ductions—is an original. The other 
three forms are carbon copies. 

Right here, mention should be 
made of how the company avoids 
messy “spot carbon” on the back 
of its payroll forms. Garrett’s pay- 
roll machine has a “floating” sheet 
of carbon: which lies between the 
front form (earnings record) and 
the next form (receipt-statement ). 
The remaining form (summary 
journal) has its own carbon jacket 
which is removed as soon as 
journal postings have been com- 
pleted. The floating carbon remains 
in the machine at all times and is 
always in position when the pay- 
roll forms are inserted in the 
machine’s front-feed carriage. This 
feature not only results in cleaner- 
to-handle forms, but also reduces 
form cost by eliminating the 
carbon “spots” necessary with 
some payroll forms. 

Computing and writing the pay- 
roll is almost unbelievably simple. 
The machine’s direct multiplica- 
tion feature makes extension of 
hours multiplied by rate for regu- 
lar and overtime pay very quick. 
The machine then adds the two 
products, printing the total in the 
gross pay column. The operator 
obtains the tax deductions for that 
amount of gross pay from charts 


and enters these deductions in the 
machine, Other deductions are then 
subtracted, and the reminder of 
gross pay is printed in the net 
pay column. The machine prints 
the date automatically, after which 
the operator types in the em- 
plovee’s clock number and name to 
complete the entry. 

“Today,” Mr. Pressman went 
on to point out, “we have the com- 
plete story on file, available for 
quick reference at all times. The 
summarization of earnings and tax 
withheld for the preparation of 
SS-1A and W-2 is a simple job 
the Way we are set up now. 

“Payroll writing was a 4-day 
headache before, requiring the time 
of four girls and a good bit more 
supervision than I ever give it now. 
Under the present system, it is 
about 134 days’ easy work for two 
girls. All this, remember, with 
about three times as many em- 
plovees to pay as we had before. 

“That is not all,” adds Mr. 
Pressman. “The simple machine 
operation and the standarization 
of routine permits us to use any 
clerk for the job. Clerks with other 
duties in the department are fully 
acquainted with the machine, so 
no interruption in the normal pro- 
cedure can be caused by sickness, 
vacations, etc. That has been a big 
factor in enabling us always to 
meet our pay schedules on time. 

“In putting our system = in 
operation, we designed it in such a 
manner that a pay check can be 
used if desired without altering the 
machine or the operation in any 
way. Should we ever decide to go 
to a check payroll, it will simply 
be a matter of substituting the 
check for our present-pay receipt.” 

Does Garrett’s payroll machine 
stand idle the balance of the week? 
not at all. 

It is used on accounts payable 
work —-writing voucher (two 
copies), ledger, and invoice regis- 
ter in one operation. It is also in- 
ter¢thangeable. with the _ billing 
machine, so they have complete 
flexibility of equipment to meet 
“rush” demands or other unan- 


ticipated emergencies. 
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A number of recent surveys show that the already widening gap between the rate of 


increase in wages and the rate of increase in production per worker per man-hour is 


steadily growing larger. One method of helping to solve this problem is by con- 


stantly improving the handling of daily business tasks by finding better systerns 


and better equipment that help to do the routine business jobs more efficiently 








New Meter Machine Is 
Exhibited at Show 


HEADING the line of USPM metered 
mail machines exhibited by Commercial 
Controls Corporation at the National 
Business Show in New York was the 
Model 88 above. It is a high-speed, fully 
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automatic machine, with a capacity of 
over 10,000 envelopes an hour. Adapta- 
bility of the USPM metered mail system 
to almost any mailroom’s requirements 
was evidenced by the showing of other 
motor-driven and hand-operated models 
which differ only in speed of operation 
Each machine operates with an omni 
meter capable of printing any denomina 
tion postage up to $9.9914, on flat mail or 
on gummed tape for use on parcel post 
Machines seal; print meterstamp, post- 
mark, and advertising message; count: 


and stack in one operation 


Speed Is Feature of New 
Adding Machine 


A STREAMLINED, lightweight adding 
machine, with an exclusive feature of a 
new thumb bar for extra speed (in addi- 
tion to the conventional bar), was also 
exhibited at the Business Show by Clary 
Multiplier Corporation. It has a no-glare 
keyboard, rugged plastic case, and is 
light enough to be carried about by any- 
body. All-electric, no clatter, it adds, 


subtracts, and multiplies short problems 
Items up to 8 figures can be entered on 
the standard keyboard, or up to a cent 
less than 10 million when equipped with 
the optional million-dollar key. The 
machine is smartly styled in two-tone 
pastel color shades. At present, sales are 
being made solely through Clary’s branch 
offices, and production is rather limited 





Visible File Cabinet 
Now Made of Steel 


ACME Visible Records, Ine., showed for 
the first time its steel, floor model Veri- 
Visible Cabinet which has previously been 
supplied in wood. Acme recommends this 
¢abinet where it is desired to provide a 
large number of visibly indexed, verti 
cally filed cards for machine or hand 
posting. Features of the cabinet are: 
Low front and back construction to per 
mit operation from either side; proper 
height for easv removal of cards to post 
ing table: capacity of over 9,000 record 
cards, 5 by 8 inches; smooth rolling ball- 
bearing casters to enable fully loaded 
cabinet to be moved easily to desired 
position: locking device on front casters 
to prevent cabinet from moving when in 
use; occupies floor space of only 24% by 
21, feet. The unit also provides for cards 
from 6 to 12 inches in height and what- 


ever width is needed. 














System Speeds Payroll 
Record Writing 


WITH the Reynoco Paywrite, displayed 
by The Reynolds & Reynolds Company, 
three payroll records can be made with 
one writing. Information written on the 
pay check statement is duplicated on the 
employee’s earnings record card and on 
the payroll summary sheet. The Pay- 
write assures quick, accurate alignment. 


Adjusting the earnings record aligner 
each pay period, and inserting the forms 
opposite the guide marker is an easy 
operation. A pull of the lever advances 
the summary sheet for each successive 
entry. Forms are held securely to insure 
accurate registration. The Paywrite rests 
on the desk and may be adjusted to suit 
the operator; rubber feet protect the 
desk surface. Standard forms are stocked 
for use with the Paywrite. 


Wave Filter Improves 
Phone Silencer 


A NEW feature, a wave filter, added to 
the Hush-A-Phone intensifies the voice 
many times. This silencer, mentioned in 
these columns in March 1945, provides 
privacy for telephone conversations, office 
quiet, and improved hearing in noisy 
places. The new wave filter tends to do 
away with “blasting” of the transmitter 


or distortions which are absorbed. The 
Hush-A-Phone Corporation says the filter 
can be put in old models of their device 








at , 





THE HALOID COMPANY, 142 Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N.Y. 
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mae SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidental records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All re- 
volving parts are covered. Instantly 
adjustable. Shreds %" to %". De- ~~ 
signed for continuous and trouble- < 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your specification 
and returned, Without Obligation 








UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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New Dictating Machine 
Is Lightweight 


DISTINCTIVE features of the new 
Gray Audograph are its light weight 
(only 16 lbs.), ease of operation, small 
size, and convenient controls. It records 
on unbreakable, paper-thin, plastic, Flex- 
ograph discs. The three keys, marked 
REL., END, COR., releases the strip, 
marks end of letters, and notes correc- 
tions, respectively. Rotating the knob 
backward or forward locates any part of 
a recording instantly without scratching 
it. The groove indicator shows where you 
are recording, and has a light to indicate 
when the machine is on. It is made by 
The Gray Manufacturing Company. 








New Copyholder Made 
Of All Metal 


BANKERS Box Company announces the 
Liberty copyholder made of all metal. Its 
simple design makes it practical for use 
by stenographers, billers, checkers, and 
other office workers handling copy work. 
It will retail at a low enough price to 
warrant outfitting every desk with one. 
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Modern Desk Tray Has 
Large Capacity 


NEWEST addition to Rockwell-Barnes 
Company’s line of filing equipment is the 
Rock-Elite desk tray. It is made of 
scratch-proof, chip-proof plastic, and 
while the tray tiers are lower, it offers 
greater capacity. The tray slopes down 
at the rear to align contents; ample, cut 
out opening is curved for easier access 


Tape Recorder Plays 
Up to 3 Hours 


FILMGRAPH Model “FR” is a new 
continuous tape recorder which will re- 
cord and play back up to 3 hours. It 
may be used to record conferences using 
a single microphone at a radius up to 
40 feet. Made by Miles Reproducer Com 
pany, Inc. 





LAMGERT 
AIRPORT 


This site adjoins the St. Louis 
Municipal Airport and the 
Wabash Railroad right-of-way 

exclusively served by the 
Wabash and within the St. 
Louis switching limits. It ad- 
joins property recently acquir- 
ed for an $8,000,000 automo- 
bile assembly plant just 
16 miles from St. Louis Union 
Station. 


We will be glad to furnish 
full particulars concerning this 
or any other site in the vast 
Heart of America area that the 
Wabash serves. Call or write: 
H. H. McIntyre, Industrial 
Agent, Wabash Railroad Co., 


Room 1448-A Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. 


b _Vollow the Flag” 














WABASH 
RAILROAD 


Serving the HEART of America! 
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SUT BM a Zit Zen as 


‘The nation’s urgent need is for production—greater and greater production. 
In our highly competitive business we must constantly improve production meth- 
ods, must find new and better ways of doing things,’’ General Motors President 
C. E. Wilson remarked recently. Since clerical work is an integral and vital part of 
all manufacturing, the need for greater office production is part of this problem 








Dispatchers keep control record of each intra-plant truck 
by talking to Spicer departments through intercom system 


1. Intercom Control Used 
For Trucking Operation 


THE Spicer Manufacturing Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer of automo- 
bile parts, uses a number of power-driven 
trucks to convey material from one part 
of the plant to another, or from one de- 
partment to another. This created a 
problem of knowing where any truck was 
at a given time so a department could be 
served on short notice. 

The plant covers several acres. Time 
was wasted by departments waiting for 
material and by other departments which 
had material to be moved out. An inter 
nal trucking department was set up and 
two separate, central control intercom 
munications systems for each section of 
the plant were installed. 

Two control stations were placed on a 
large desk in the truck dispatcher’s office. 
Seventeen substations are located at 
strategic points which give complete 
coverage of the plant. A control chart is 
used in the dispatcher’s office, and an out- 
line of both sections of the plant. is 
painted on a board. Holes drilled in the 
board show locations of each department 
and substation. Through the use of pegs 
numbered to represent different trucks, 
the dispatchers, by placing these pegs in 
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holes representing different departments, 
know at all times where any truck is. As 
each truck operator completes a job, he 
calls the dispatcher through one of the 
strategically located substations and re- 
ceives his next assignment. Because of 
the heavy traffic, two men are on duty in 
the dispatcher’s office. 

In addition to time saved by coordi- 
nating truck operations, this system 
practically eliminates driving empty 
trucks on long hauls. 


2. Tests Show Advantages 
Of Using Mass Display 


THE Brunswig Drug Company recently 
conducted a store test promotion on one 
of its nationally advertised Mennen prod 
ucts in selected areas. 

In eight independent retail drug stores 
Mennen Skin Bracer was displayed on a 
counter. No display material was used 
other than boxes of Mennen products. 

Store test results showed a marked in- 
crease in sales in each of the eight stores. 
After 2 weeks of mass display, sales in- 
creased from 5 to 15 times over the sales 
of the previous 2 weeks using no display. 

Since no sales effort was given by the 
druggist, increased sales were directly 
traceable to impulse buying of the con- 


Operators of power-driven trucks originate a call to dis- 
patcher’s office through intercom and receive instructions 


sumer upon seeing a mass display of 
familiar, nationally advertised product 

At a recent sales meeting, Brunswig’s 
sales force was briefed on results of the 
store tests and type of displays used it 
the eight test stores. A demonstration o1 
how to set up a display of the company’s 
products in retail drug stores complete: 
the meeting. The sales forces carried thi- 
information to the retail druggist. 

Later, some 500 to 800 drug stores 
participated in the same type of promo 
tion. This resulted in approximately the 
same average sales increase as in the 
test stores. This promotion is the first ot 
a series designed by Brunswig to aid its 
retailers in maintaining peak sales. 


3. New Films Designed to 
Aid Store Modernization 
TO STRENGTHEN the competitive po 


sition of the retail drug store and to ai 
its customers, Frederick Stearns & Com 
pany Division, Sterling Drug, Ine., has 
prepared a series of slidefilms designe: 
to encourage drug store modernizatio 
programs. 

Stearns’ seven district managers wil 
show the films to sales, merchandising. 
and management groups in the whol 
sale and retail drug fields. 
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Ideas for drug store modernization 
have been assembled for the films from 
ill parts of the United States and also 
from England and Australia. Collaborat- 
ing with Stearns in preparation of the 
films were the General Electric Company, 
Western Electric, Owens-Illinois, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, and Libbey- 
(Owens-Ford. 

First of a projected series of films on 
he same theme is entitled What Makes 
t Good Store Good. The following ten 
factors of good retailing are visually re- 
‘orded: Location of store exterior, in- 
terior layout, fixtures, lighting, mer- 
‘handising techniques, training and 
salesmanship, departmentalization, record 
systems, warehousing and _ inventories, 
window and interior display. A second 
ilm is entitled Modern Concepts of 
Retailing. 


4. Better Service Builds 
Drive-In Theater Chain 


COMFORT, consideration, and conven- 
ience are the three C’s that led W. G. 
Underwood and C. C. Ezell, both of 
Dallas, to build the largest chain of 
drive-in theaters in the Southwest. 

Thanks to these two enterprising men, 
you can pull into any one of their ten 
wuto-park theaters in Texas, buy your 
ticket without leaving your seat, drive to 
i paved ramp which affords a full, clear 
view of the screen. Next, a courteous 
ittendant puts a loud-speaker inside 
your car. By flipping the switch, the 
figures on the screen seem to be talking 
it your side. 

That’s not all. Bottle warmers are pro- 
vided for mothers with infants; flat tires 
ire changed free of charge by attendants. 


IS YOUR SUGGESTION SYSTEM 


DYING ON THE VINE? 





IF SO, YOU CAN DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT! 


Believe it or not—the Celco Plant of the Celanese Corporation of America 
located at Pearisburg, Va., shows that their 2,300 employees are increasing 
their interest in the company’s suggestion system. This plan was designed 
and installed by Industrial Equities, Inc., in 1941 and a current report indi- 


cates the following results: 


1941 


Considered 


1942 
To Date To Date To Date To Date To Date To Date 


1943 1944 


2,400 


1945 


1946 Total 
To Date 


23,340 


If the children get restless, they can 
frolic in the enclosed play park which 
‘ontains swings, seesaws, and a sandbox. 


2,330 2,652 2,365 2,701 3,109 
Adopted 304 271 455 374 475 180 3,562 


ig’s Amt.Paid 2,490 1,650 3,365 2,110 3,408 3,233 23,999 

If you don’t have a car, Messrs. Un- : = = 
ierwood and Ezell have provided for Declined 2,024 2,342 Lee 62h26 (2311 ee — 
hat, too. Comfortable canvas chairs and Deferred 2 39 1 a 15 13 22 
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iwn seats are set up in front for such 


cases.—Eddie Cope. 


5. Subdepartments Also 
Use Procedure Manuals 


MOST large organizations have a pro- 
edure manual for executives and staff 
eads, but the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
vny, St. Louis, has found it just as 
esirable to have procedure manuals for 
subdepartments such as the mail desk, 
\ddressograph department, and Tele- 
pe department. 
This not only standardizes procedure 
| these departments but also overcomes 
irelessness as is the case frequently 
hen there is no written procedure. The 
se of procedure manuals has helped to 
ercome the difficulty of frequent turn- 
er in personnel and makes it easier to 
romote and transfer personnel in these 
epartments. All procedure manuals for 
ibdepartments at Monsanto are pre- 
ared and kept up to date by the office 
‘rvice department. 
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We can supply the ammuni- 
tion to stimulate employees’ 
interest in your suggestion 
system. We can sell you new, 
exciting weekly thought stim- 
ulators which will encourage 
suggestions from employees 
Suggestion 


and give your 


System Committee some 
worthwhile ideas to consider. 
If you have problems consult 
us. All 


outright. 


materials are sold 


INDUSTRIAL EQUITIES, 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Complete Unit on 
Outright 
OWNERSHIP 
BASIS 


§ & _ 


Prices in quanti- 
ties as low as 
$38.00 each com- 
plete unit. Write 
for copy of our 


new broadside. 
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CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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‘‘Unless the American public is thoroughly sold on the American way in these imme- 
diate postwar years by both performance and explanation, it will be easy for the 
U. S. to join government-controlled and regimented nations,’’ Elon G. Borton, 
president of the Advertising Federation of America, said recently. One way business 
can build good-will is to take the initiative in improving its industrial relations 





All but 3.5 Per Cent of Bendix Workers 
Enroll in Pension Plan in One Year 


A group pension plan, 
adopted a year ago by Bendix 
Home Appliances, Inc., now has 
an enrollment of 96.5 per cent 
of the company’s office em- 
ployees, according to W. J. 
Reuscher, vice president and 
treasurer. 

Although the number of em- 
ployees has been reduced from 
500 in 1941 to approximately 
370 now, gross payrolls are 
approximately the same, aver- 
aging over $100,000 monthly. 

Each member of the pension 
plan contributes 2 per cent of 
his earnings up to $3,000 a year. 
Those with earnings of more 
than $3,000 contribute 2 per 
cent of the first $3,000 each 
year, and 4 per cent of earnings 
over that amount. 

Benefits, guaranteed by the 
Aetna Life Insurance company, 
are in addition to those pro- 
vided under the Federal Social 
Security program. Describing 
the provisions of the plan, Mr. 
Reuscher said an employee who 


begins work for Bendix at age 


25 and earns $3,000 a year 
would, at the retirement age 


of 65, be entitled to 40 per cent 
of his base pay. The additional 
benefit from Federal Social 
Security would give him a total 
annual retirement income of 
about $1,886. Employees leaving 
after 5 years’ service will re- 
ceive part or all of the annuity. 


Profit - Sharing 
Plan Adopted 
By Colgate 


Gilbert Colgate, president, 
Colgate Aircraft Corporation, 
Amityville, Long Island, re- 
cently announced the establish- 
ment of an incentive profit- 
sharing plan. 

Under the plan 25 per cent of 
the net profits earned after 
January 1, 1946, will be divided 








Wishing Employees a Happy Birthday 


This year’s birthday card from The McBee Company, 
Athens, Ohio, to its employees is a clever tie-in with one of 
its principal products. The birthday message reads: “Our 
Keysort cards we’ve just gone through and find it’s time to 
wish to you—Happy Birthday.” The company keeps per- 
sonnel records on its own Keysort cards. 

Each month the personnel department sorts the Keysort 
personnel cards for employees who will celebrate birthdays 
that month. The list, with sufficient birthday cards, is sent to 
the office of A. B. Roe, president, who signs them. Cards are 
then mailed a day or so before the employee’s birthday. 








among all associates in accord- 
ance with their gross earnings 
and length of service. Money 
paid into the profit-sharing 
fund is based on the company’s 
net profits before deductions 
are made for income taxes. 

The company recently con- 
verted its plant from the manu- 
facture of airplane parts and 
assemblies to the fabrication of 
light metals for consumer and 
industrial products. 


New York Central 
Releases Film 
On Signaling 


A new sound motion picture, 
entitled The Railroad Signal, 
was released recently by the 
New York Central System. It 
is the third in its “Running the 
Railroad” series. The 16mm. 
film is black-and-white, and 
can be shown in 17 minutes. 

After a short review of the 
history of signal development, 
the film features a tour of a 
modern system, showing com- 
plicated automatic signaling 
equipment in operation. 

The picture has been simpli- 
fied for the widest possible 
understanding of audience 


groups, including students 
various age levels. 

Previous films produced 
the series are The Steam Loc: 
motive and The Freight Yar 
These pictures are being di 
tributed on a nation-wide bas 
through selected film librarie 


New Holiday Plan 
Considered by 
Northrop 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc, 
Hawthorne, California, is co: 
sidering a new holiday plan 
which will give its employees a 
week-long paid vacation durin: 
Christmas-New Year's season 

The holiday plan, accordin: 
to La Motte T. Cohu, boar 
chairman, applies to hour! 
paid personnel and provides 
paid vacation from December 
24 to January 1. This is in ad 
dition to the regular 2 weeks’ 
leave with pay provided for 
hourly paid personnel who hav: 
completed a year of service. 

Northrop is among the first 
of larger companies to originate 
and establish such a plan. The 
plan is being submitted for 
approval to the National Wace 
Stabilization Board. 


Bus Operator Contest Helps Build 
Better Service at Worcester 


The Worcester Street Rail- 
way Company, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, which shifted from 
trolley service to bus service in 
the past year, has launched a 
contest to select its most popu- 
lar bus operator. 


Riders are offered a_ first 


prize of $25, a second prize of 
$15, and a third prize of $10 for 
the best letters of 300 words or 





less naming the operator the) 
think most deserving. If thes 
don’t wish to bother with writ- 
ing, they may vote by coupo' 
Votes by letter or by coup 
count the same. All votes a‘ 
letters must be signed. 

The winning driver will 
awarded a 5-day trip to Ne» 
York City, with his wife, wit! 
all expenses paid.—A. C. Smi'? 
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General Mills’ Employees Paid $3,515 


) General Mills, Inc., announced 
) recently it has paid more than 
$3,515 to its employees for 
original ideas since inaugura- 


© tion of a company-wide sugges- 
tion system installed by Indus- 
) trial Equities, Inc., last June. 


Ihe company employs more 

than 10,000 in its plants and 
S offices. 

i'mployees submit written 
suzestions to their divisional 
or plant suggestion committees, 
» who decide whether the ideas 
ire worthy of cash awards. To 
guarantee thorough considera- 
tion, 14 division suggestion com- 
mittees are in operation, with 
2» »lant committees. 

Winning suggestions in divi- 
sions are considered by a 
general suggestion committee 
couprised of officers and de- 
partment heads of General 
Mills. Additional awards are 


H. D. Lee Company Inc., 
famed manufacturing whole- 
saler with headquarters in 
Kansas City, recently began a 
department in its house maga- 
vine called, “The Public Be 





Pleased.” 

The department is made up 
of items describing unusual 
courtesy encountered by the 
company’s employees in their 
contacts with, and patronage 
of, their own employees, their 
customers, and their suppliers. 

Each time a news item ap- 
pears in this department the 
person whose courtesy is de- 
scribed is awarded with an as- 
sortment of Lee’s “Pick of the 
World’s Best Foods.” 

Lee also notifies the head of 
the company which employs the 
especially courteous person 
mentioned in the department, 
and sends one of the magazines. 

\ typical story tells of a 
waitress in a Fred Harvey 


Doctor Comments on 
And Use of Aptitude 


W. J. Egan, M. D., of Yahr- 
Lange, Ine., Milwaukee, re- 
cently suggested to delegates 
of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association conven- 
that capable research 
workers should determine the 
hours and amount of work best 
for the continual health of 
employees. 


tion 
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|For Suggestions in 3 Months 


made by this committee for 
ideas that can be utilized out- 
side of originating divisions or 
plants. 

An employee at the com- 
pany’s plant in Portland, Ore- 


gon, won the largest single 
award to date, $175. Another 


employee received 11 different 
awards totaling $140. 

During the first month of 
operation, the system paid 
$1,585 for 115 employees’ sug- 
gestions adopted. Of 695 sug- 


gestions submitted, 161%, per 
cent were accepted. 
To stimulate interest in the 


suggestion system program, the 


‘company is staging a contest 


between divisions called the 
“Idea Derby.” Team standings 
are based on the number of 
adopted suggestions as related 
to the number of employees in 
each division. 


Lee Company Magazine Rewards 
Customers for Courtesy 


restaurant who offers her guests 
unusually good service and 
courtesy. Another story tells 
of a Lee truck driver who is 
making friends for Lee cus- 
tomers by his willingness to de- 
liver merchandise wherever the 
customer wants it, instead of 
dumping it on the receiving 
platform as_ former truck 
drivers on the route did. 

Still another story tells about 
a woman clerk in the Mayfair 
Hotel in St. Louis who breaks 
hotel clerk customs today by 
being especially courteous. 

The plan could be used, with 
certain changes or refinements, 
by almost any company which 


publishes a house magazine 
circulating among its cus- 
tomers. 


The idea was passed along to 
Human Relations Department 
of American Bustness by C. R. 
Boyle, head of the Lee institu- 
tional department. 


Working Hours 
Tests 


“It does not appear to be 
the sole province of business 
leaders, economists, political 
spokesmen, or labor leaders 
alone to set the number of 
hours for the work week,” Dr. 
Egan said. 

“There should be a_ joint 
effort and activity to determine 
the hours and amount of work 





garden contest with 


pany’s main Chicago store. 


of individual exhibits. 





Harvest Festival with Cash Awards Held 
For Employees of Commonwealth Edison 


Competing for $1,000 in cash awards, employees of Com- 


monwealth Edison Company climaxed their 1946 victory 


a 3-day harvest festival in the com- 


More than 1,500 exhibits were entered in the show, which 
attracted 35,000 visitors. Top sweepstakes prize was $100. 


Other prize money was awarded to employees on the merit 


A Cessna civilian plane which is becoming popular with 
farmers was among the exhibits. Another feature of the 
program was the home canning classes, which were offered 
3 times daily by the utility’s home service staff. 








best for the continual health of 
our people. Why should this not 
be done in an objective way by 
trained, capable research 
workers in a manner similar to 
the teamwork of the atomic 
research project? 

“It would be so much wiser 
to arrive at an honest answer 
regardless of whether it be a 
20- 30- 40- or 50-hour week.” 

Dr. Egan urged employers to 
be cautious in using psycho- 
logical and aptitude tests in 
selecting employees. 

“Until mental 
have been devised and _vali- 
dated, such procedures must be 
used cautiously,” Dr. Egan 


ideal tests 


said, “and not alone as the sole 
factor in coming to a personnel 


decision. Instead they should 
be used only with and by those 
who have experienced judg- 
ment with good business back- 
ground. Unfortunately, there 


still is a marked shortage of 
psychiatrists and trained clini- 
cal psychologists. 

“In all relations, the 
man must be considered. Any 
attempt to solve personnel 
problems by attention to one 
factor alone has always been 
unsuccessful. This explains why 
paternalism failed, why atten- 
tion to plant and factory en- 
vironment alone failed.” 


whole 








Payroll 
Calculators 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


One Hand 
Operates 
The Other 
Writes 
WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 


Showing the Verified OAB Tax and the 
Withholding Tax—Furnished in Weekly, Bi- 
weekly, Semi-monthly & Monthly 


“Percentage Basis” 


PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 
(Showing Regular Overtime & Total Pay 
In 1/4 or 1/10 Hour Basis) 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3458-A North Clark St., Chicago (3, Ill. 


A FREE BOOKLET 
To Help You Plan Children’s 
Christmas Parties. 















“Ten Rules for Successful Children’s 
Parties” has been prepared tohelp you 
produce the best possible Christmas 
party for employees’ children. 

How to plan the party, pitfalls to 
avoid, common-sense observations on 
food, gifts, and entertainment—all are 
included in this informative booklet. 
Write today and see for yourself how 
easily your Christmas party can be 
planned. Address Dept. A. . 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 
1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 





GENERAL AGENCY 


Wanted, general 
Netherlands and the Dutch East 
Indies by important Dutch firm, 
especially for Ofhce Machines. 

We will buy: 
office equipment, and stationery. Ad- 


agency for the 


Rough typewriters, 


vertiser will be in the U. S. second 
half of October or November. 


Offers to Box LOGI 
American Business 


1660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ul. 











2 sess TIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





1061. THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
REGION AS A FACTORY LOCA- 
TION. Maps, charts, tables, and many 
photographs help to make this 28-page, 
factual report valuable to manufacturgrs 
studying factory location problems. The 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
lists the numerous opportunities avail- 
able to industry in the Bay Region. 


* * * 


1062. VALLEJO—Center of the Indus- 
trial San Francisco Bay Area. Situated 
just outside the crowded traffic conditions 
of the metropolitan Bay Region, Vallejo 
makes its bid for the industrial trend to- 
ward decentralization. This 16-page book- 
let deals briefly with what this community 
is doing to develop itself industrially. 
Offered by the Vallejo Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

* * * 
1063. HUB OF WESTERN INDUS- 
TRY. Sacramento's strategic location in 
the center of Pacific coast industry pre- 
sents opportunities for new development. 
In addition to 30 pages of informative 
data, this booklet from the Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce has a key map in 
black and white. Six maps printed in red 
on transparent paper can be placed over 
the key map to give added information 
on the utilities, raw materials, agricul- 
ture, transportation, highways, and rec- 
reation. 
1064. STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
THE PORT OF OPPORTUNITY. A 
study of San Joaquin County as well as 
facilities available in Stockton are pre- 
sented in this booklet. The center spread 
is a four-color, industrial map of the 
county, with Stockton clearly indicated 
as the hub of transportation services. A 
pocket in the back cover contains a large 
street map of Stockton. The booklet is 
distributed by the Stockton Chamber of 
Commerce. 

* * * 
1065. IT’S AN AMAZING NEW WEST. 
And Metropolitan Oakland Area Is at Its 
Very Heart. The second page in the book- 





let lists 10 “new” developments to back 
up the title. Among them are: New in 
dustrial developments, new population, 
markets, opportunities for foreign trade. 
labor, airway developments. The 46 fol 
lowing pages elaborate more fully on 
these and other developments in th: 
Metropolitan Oakland Area. 


* * * 


1066. THE DALLAS SOUTHWEST. |: 
64 pages of detailed, graphic informatio: 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce tell 
how The Dallas Southwest can be serve: 
most economically, and how it creates 

great potential for industry. Texas, Ne. 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Mississipp 
and 26 western counties of Tennesse 
comprise this section. A pocketful of a 

ditional data in the back cover includes 

27- by 40-inch map giving buying incon 

tor each county in the section. 


1067. FORT WORTH OFFERS I. 
DUSTRY UNSURPASSED OPPOR 


TUNITIES. This 40-page booklet poini, 
to at least 14 opportunities in Texas, suc! 
as a six-billion-dollar market, one billion 
within 50 miles; abundant supplies «| 
cheap fuel, power and water; low di 
tribution costs; diversified raw material-; 
and others. Practically all needed in- 
formation on the advantages of Fort 
Worth as they relate to industry may he 
found in this book from Fort Worth's 
Chamber of Commerce. 


* * * 


1068. EFFICIENCY ON PARADE. In 
a large 101/,- by 17-inch folder, in color, 
Wheeldex Manufacturing Company dis 
plays its rotary file units and suggests 
how they can save time, labor, and money 
The inside spread shows various style 


cabinets and_ illustrates seven record 
forms which can be well served ly 
Wheeldex. 


+ * * 


1069. YOUR PARTNERS IN FACI- 
AND-FIGURE FINDING. As a practi 
cal help to business, Statistical Tabulat 
ing Company offers this 16-page booklet 
which tells how a large, puriched-card 
tabulating service can be of benefit. It 
explains how its tabulating, market r 
search, calculating, and statistical typing 
departments function to supplement work 
cone in your own organization. 


* * o 


10610. MEMINDEX CATALOG. Thi 
catalog gives a description and price list 
of MemIndex outfits and supplies made 
by Wilson Memindex Company. It also 
displays and describes other new metio- 
randa devices recently added to the com 
pany’s line. 


* * * 


10611. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONE) 
A small, 4-page circular uses the ques 
tion-and-answer style to explain the uses 
of microfilming. And a_ sample fill, 
stapled onto the folder, gives a good idea 
of how it looks. Industrial Microfilming 
will be glad to send it to you. 
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1612. PUT YOUR EAR TO THE 
GROUND. Morton Manufacturing Com- 
iy’s attractive folder then adds, 
“[.isten in on ideas now wasted.” The 
copy in the folder tells how an efficient 
suggestion system may be put to work 
effectively in many organizations to make 
profitable use of employee suggestions. 


* * * 


1 13. WORK MEASUREMENT IN- 
S'ITUTE. Establishment of the Work 
Measurement Institute in Chicago is an- 
nounced in this small, 20-page book, by 
George Fry & Associates, consulting 
minagement engineers. It gives an out- 
line of the facilities available to industry 
through its laboratory which is used to 
tr:in industrial engineers of client com- 
panies in the techniques of work measure- 
nent and wage incentive procedures. 


* * * 


wilt. IS SLOW TRANSPORTATION 
CUTTING YOUR PROFITS? | Slick 
\irways, Inc., gives a brief outline of its 
organization and personnel in a 12-page, 
38.- by 81-inch folder. It also suggests 
products for which air freight is best 
suited, and lists its sales offices in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 


* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
Editor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, 333 Pine St., San Fran- 
cisco 4. 


1061. 


1062. Vallejo Chamber of Commerce, 


818 Marin St., Vallejo, Cal. 


of Com- 
St., Sacra- 


Chamber 
Seventh 


1063. Sacramento 
merce, 917 


mento, Cal. 


Stockton Chamber of Commerce, 
234 N. El Dorado St., Stockton 
3, Cal. 

Metropolitan Oakland Area, 300 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Oakland 12, Cal. 

Dallas Chamber of Commerce, In- 
dustrial Dept., Dallas 2, Texas. 


Fort Worth 
merce, Industrial 
Worth, Texas. 

Wheeldex Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 53 Park Row, New York 7. 


1064. 


1065. 


1066.. 


Chamber of Com- 
Dept., Fort 


1067. 


1068, 

1069. Statistical Tabulating Company, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Wilson Memindex Company, 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 


10610. 


10611, Industrial Microfilming, 847 
Wyoming Ave., Maywood, N. J. 

10612. Morton Manufacturing Company, 
5105 W. Lake St., Chicago 44. 

George Fry & Associates, 135 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago 3. 

Slick Airways, Inc., Alamo Air- 
port, San Antonio, Texas. 


10613. 


lOo14, 
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ACOUSTORS 


STOP THAT 


UNNECESSARY NOISE! 


Sizes and Models for all posting, 
billing, bookkeeping machines. 





@® Cut that harsh metallic sound. 


@ Reduce machine noise by 
50% or more. 


@ Give ideal, vibration-free fluo- 
rescent light. 


@ Ease the strain on ears, eyes 
and nerves. 


@ Provide semi-office privacy. 


@ Prevent unnecessary distrac- 
tions. 


@ Make for less fatigue. 
@ Improve working conditions. 


@ Promote increased efficiency 
and accuracy. 


@ Benefit the operators and 
others in office. 


@ Pay for themselves in many 
ways. 


In daily use in ever-increasing numbers, in 
thousands of commercial offices and banks. 


THE ACOUSTOR COMPANY 


36 Pyatt Street : 


- Youngstown, Ohio 





PHONE PRIVACY 
Office Quiet — Better Hearing 
“‘Hush-A-Phone”’ 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 

board and Dictating Machines 

New “‘Wave-Filter” Mod- 

el intensifies your voice 
many times. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 











43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 





MONEY — 


easily counted. Fine for 
stamps and envelopes. 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Your O.K. or your $1.25 
returned. No risk. Or- 
der now. One mailing 
pays for it. 
A. MOHLER, Mfr. 

Onamia Minnesota 





Wanted 


Dealers 








Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’s APPLICATION BLanx — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying best 
features of many forms. 81x11 inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


AN EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE 
WITHOUT EMPLOYEE 
MAGAZINE HEADACHES 


© No full time editor required 

© No editorial work necessary 

® No production headaches 

® No cuts to buy or printing to do 


If you have always wanted an em- 
ployee magazine of your own, as 
an aid to increased production, as 
an aid to employee morale ... as 
a means of holding your organiza- 
tion together—this is the answer... 


Let N.R.B. edit and print your magazine 
for you at an astonishingly low cost. 
om - 

N.R.B. is the world's largest producer 
of employee magazines. 

* 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION TODAY 


The National Research Bureau, Inc. 
National Research Building 

415 North Dearborn St., Dept. ME 
Chieago 10, Ill. 


I may be interested in your employee mag- 
azine plan. Write me about it—without 
obligation on my part. 

Name 

Position 

Company 

Street 


City Zone State 














ATTACH TO COMPANY LETTERHEAI 














KNOW THE FACTS! 
STOP FORGETTING! 
SAVE TIME! & 


Be the man that has the 
answers, meets the dead- 
line, gets the job done on 
time. BE ORGANIZED— 
help others do the same. 
Select the personal organizers (below) 
suited to your own (or company) 
needs. Order today—if not 100% sat- 
isfied, money returned without ques- 
tion. Thousands sold every year as 
business and personal gifts. Postage 
paid when cash accompanies order. 


PLANNING GUIDE CALENDAR 
A new idea in desk cal- 
endars. Organizer, re- 
minder, classifier. Text- 
iloid covers $2.75 

genuine pigskin covers 
(loose leaf)...... $8.00 


POCKET PAL SECRETARY 
Contains: pad, mailing stickers, 
reservation cards, and other ex- 
clusive features for executives. 
Genuine morocco, 3%" x 5%", 
$4.50 plus 60c Federal Tax. 


DAYDEX MEMO CALENDAR 
Pat'd. Week-at-a-Glance prin- 


ciple shows week’s appoint- : 
ments instantly. Hammered- 
silver finish covers ..... $2.00 


r —flocy LOOSE LEAF REMINDER 
| a * | Carries 25 loose leaf cards with 
ig id | pockets fortemporary and per- 
eS manent data, etc. Genuine calf- 

skin, $2.50 plus 50¢ Fed. Tax. 











MEMINDEX F 
Memory on cards. Temporary »~ “= ~ 
memoson apes, indexed cards — “%» 


in Pocket Case; permanent 
memos transferred to Desk 
Unit. No transcribing! Genuine 
cowhide Pocket Case, 425 
ruled, round-cornered cards, 

and Desk Unit.... $5.75 


*% FREE CATALOG: describes entire 
\ line, discounts for quantity. Write Dept.$ 





149 CARTER ST., ROCHESTER 5, N. Y. 





PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS 






mai-7s 


~ 


Job Evaluation re) 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 





Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 




















ad 


\. WILSON MEMINDEX CO. EST. 1905 | 





ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY. By 
Donald Nelson. When he was head of the 
War Production Board, Donald Nelson 
was fond of telling reporters and editors 
with whom he met frequently that he, too, 
was an editor. Hle claimed to be editor of 
what he called the world’s best seller, the 
Sears-Roebuck catalog. He seemed to 
think this put him in the literary world. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Nelson’s literary 
reputation, Arsenal of Democracy adds 
little to his reputation as a literary man. 
For it is a dullish book. There is an echo 
of a luncheon club chairman patting each 
committee head on the back with, “He 
has done a grand job,” on many a page 
of the book. Mr. Nelson’s idea is that 
everybody he appointed did a grand job. 
Ile does admit the War Production 
Board got behind with answering cor- 
respondence, until a couple of Sears- 
Roebuck correspondence experts flew to 
Washington and cleared up the mess in 
a few days. Businessmen who are still 
waiting for answers to some of their 
letters to WPB may doubt Nelson’s men 
did as efficient a job as his book asserts. 
Neither will they believe the War Pro- 
duction Board was the marvel of sound 
judgment Nelson tries to make it in 
his book. While he is very tactful in 
his mild criticism of certain people, he 
lets fly at the Army and Navy, especially 
the Army, at every opportunity. From 
beginning to end of the book he points 
out that the Army was unprepared, even 
in its thinking for a big-scale war, that 
it could not make up its mind what it 
needed. He accuses it of ordering far too 
much, then cutting back its orders, then 
re-ordering more than needed, after the 
cut-backs proved too drastic. He shows 
how the Army has no idea of the 
country’s economy, and how it would 
wreck the very system upon which it re- 
lies for production. It is in his bitter 
criticism of the Army that Mr. Nelson’s 
hook is most valuable. It is when he is 
chiding the Army that the book ceases to 
read like a college annual, and becomes 
an adult piece of work. He makes clear 
that the men in the Armed Services un- 
derstand nothing but brute force, that 
they do not know how to get the best 
out of men and civilian organizations. 
Nelson is to be congratulated for his 
courage and frankness. But one wishes 
he might have been as frank about the 
many befuddlements and ineptitudes in 
War Production Board under his own 
management. Had he done that, the 
hook might be a valuable guide for the 
men who have to manage the next war 
production job. Gradually, as the vari- 
ous books of this nature come out, future 
historians may ferret out the facts and 
learn who fumbled and who did a job— 
certainly, there is much more to be told 
about WPB than the Nelson book tells, 
but what it does tell is valuable. Har- 
court, Brace & Company. $4. 





















Accepted Standards of 
Working Conditions 
For Office Employees 


Would you like to check your office hours 
lunch and rest periods, vacation policies, 
and other working conditions in your office 
against other offices? 


The new Dartnell Report No. 642 just off 
the press makes available a complete pic- 
ture of the working conditions of office 


employees in a 
panies. 


number of selected com- 
You can use this Report both to 


check your own policies and as a source 
of suggestions for possible future improve- 
ments of working conditions in your office 


It covers everything— 


hours, lunch and rest 


periods, vacation policies, insurance, loans 
to office help, office parties, Saturday work, 


promotions and salary reviews, 
and job evaluation methods. 


scriptions, 


job de- 


Here are some of the features. 


THIS REPORT CONTAINS: 


Charts showing 
working hours office 
employees prefer 


Survey of lunch 
hours, rest periods, 
overtime pay plans 


Vacation policies for 
office workers 


Life, health, hos- 
pital, and other in- 
surance plans used 


Office Job descrip- 
tions as determined 
by NLRB 


80 typewritten pages — 
inches—with 
exhibits and index. Com- 
plete in loose-leaf, dur- 
leatherette binder. 


8% by 11 


able, 


Minimum salaries 


and working rule 
set by office unions 


Method for setting 
up office worker job 
evaluation plan, 
forms used, rating 
charts, ete. 


Policies on making 
loans te office em- 


ployees, recreation, 
and welfare. 

Policies on office 
parties, birthdays, 


farewell gifts, ete. 


$5.00 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 


Send immediately on 10 days’ approval your 


Report No. 


542—““WORKING CONDI- 


TIONS IN 222 OFFICES.” Bill company 


$5.00 
Individual 
Position 
Company 


Street....... 


sen acctacbtdbiiccennnscataled 


Zone... State... 


al 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 


Steel Guide Tabs 
EN Sgide Takes Rey gr \ 

















Unbreakable spring Jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 

Samples (not more than 5) 2 cents each 

6,475 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 398, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
OF 












Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 








GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
* TYPE 

+ ENGRAVED 

« ROLL 


s- 
BHINS' LABEL 
SERVICE 


PHILA. 34 PA 


ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


bulletins to salesmen, 





3215 FRANKFORD AVE 








For 
sales letters, collection let- 
ters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mail- 
ings of all kinds. 200 ideas 
and 200 colorfully illustrated 
letterhead samples you can 
use, costing over $10,000. 
Yours for $3.00. Sent on ap- 


proval. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. » Chicago 40, Ill. 
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ES and SUPPLIES 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500—825,000 


This thoroughly organized confidential ser- 
vice of 36 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for supervisory, technical and execu- 
tive positions of the caliber indicated. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bldg., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Situation Wanted 





NOW AVAILABLE § successful Red Cross 
Public Information director, newspaperman, 
editorial writer. Qualified for public relations, 
house organ editor, etc. BJ and MJ degrees. 
Box 1062, AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada, 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and mak 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
11 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Posteard Advertising 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples teday 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 














Microfilming 





QUALITY MICROFILMING! Checks to en- 
gineering drawings, 16mm. or 35mm. Reason- 
able prices. BRULATOUR’S INDUSTRIAL 
MICROFILMING, 847 Wyoming Avenue, 
Maywood, New Jersey. 





Mimeographing 





MIMEOGRAPHING. Mimeographing machines. 
Office supplies. Price list free. COP-Y-CAT, 
Box 1941, Milwaukee. 





MANAGEMENT SERVICE 











RALPH W. ELLS 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
specializing in 

Job Evaluation 
Personnel Programs 
Salary and Wage Administration 


1001 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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LOOM AMEND eZ. 





Ushipe$£as. 








OME business analysts predict a sharp break 
in prices and profits after the turn of the 
vear. They contend we are in the first stages of 
a business depression which was touched off by 
the fall in prices on the Stock Exchange. Cer- 
tainly the disappearance of a large part of the 
market gains chalked up in the last 2 years is 
anything but bullish. But we agree with 
Kdward R. Rubin, well-known Chicago finan- 
cier, that it is unlikely a sustained depression 
will develop for several years. What we may 
have—and it is still far from a certainty—is a 
wave of retrenchment and caution. If this 
tends to check the accumulation of inventories, 
slows down expansion, and awakens some labor 
leaders to the facts of life, it might prove to be 
a blessing in disguise. At least it will spread 
pent-up demand over a longer period and re- 
lieve the pressure on scarce materials. There 
just is not enough pig iron, steel scrap, copper, 
tin, and other basic materials in sight to main- 
tain our all-out production in all lines of busi- 
ness. Yet we should not forget that it is possible 
to have a deflation in the midst of inflation. 
That is exactly what happened in 1937, and 
there are those who believe that unless business 
and labor watch their steps, we may have 1937 
all over again in 1947. 


The Commerce Boss 


With all due respect to Averell Harriman. 
there is a possibility the Commerce Department 
is in for another dose of absentee management. 
That is no reflection upon Mr. Harriman’s 
ability or qualifications for the job. Neither 
is it intended that his understanding of busi- 
ness and his wide acquaintanceship among 
businessmen will not be useful to the Adminis- 
tration. Indeed, there is already talk of mak- 
ing him Truman’s running mate in 1948. But 
what the Commerce Department, if it is to be 
more than a sounding board, needs is on-the- 
job leadership. It has been kicked around so 
much since 1932 that its value to business is 
almost nil. It puts out a lot of figures, mostly 
too stale for practical use, which are entirely 
over the heads of average small businessmen. 
What some businessmen fear is that Harriman 
will start off with a burst of enthusiasm and 
energy, but that his zest will be short-lived. His 
record points in that direction. 
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Advertising Costs 


A New York research organization has 
checked the increased costs of advertising and 
reports “a typical advertising program in 1947 
will cost at least 42 per cent more to execute- 
for the same space, art, and mechanical work— 
than in 1940.” On top of that, competition for 
attention has grown so sharply since 1940 that 
to maintain the same relative place among to- 
dlay’s advertisers costs at least $2.84 for each 
$1 of 1940 expenditures. While this survey re- 
ferred specifically to business paper advertis- 
ing, it applies to practically all printed sales- 
manship. So to get the same results in 1947 as 
in former years advertising appropriations will 
have to be materially increased—or else make 
each advertisement twice as effective. Now that 
goods are more plentiful, and competition more 
keen, there is no excuse for slap-happy, fill-the- 
space-with-anything copy. 


Trade Barriers 


Minnesota has now joined California, 
Washington, and other states in taxing the 
sales of nonresident corporations which travel 
salesmen in the state. In the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company decision, the Minnesota board 
of tax appeals, taking advantage of a recent 
U.S. Supreme Court ruling, held the company 
was subject to income taxes for all sales con- 
summated in the state by salesmen, even though 
it did not have a licensed sales outlet there. This 
tax-grabbing will greatly complicate selling in 
Minnesota. It cannot be brushed aside as un- 
enforceable, since the Attorney General of the 
United States, acting for the District of 
Columbia in a tax case, declared that agents of 
foreign corporations can be placed under phys- 
ical arrest if such taxes are evaded. Quite aside 
from the legal complications involved, taxing 
the business done by salesmen traveling in a 
state raises a barrier to interstate commerce 
which can do untold economic harm. One of the 
reasons the Colonies broke away from Britain 
was to get rid of intercolonial trade barriers 
which had grown up under British rule. Th 
colonists wanted one big, free market. Are we 
rushing pell-mell into the same booby trap‘ 
Our industrial prosperity requires a free flow 
of goods across state boundaries.—J. C. A. 
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